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THE BILLET-MASTER. 

In most provincial towns, there is at all times one 
person, who is more sensitively alive than his fellow- 
citizens to the honour and interest of the place, which 
he takes, as it were, along with all its inhabitants, 
under his special protection. He is usually an elderly 
and leisurely man, of old descent in the town—the son 
perhaps of a chief magistrate whose name is associated 
with some street or bridge, the pride and ornament of 
the place—and in all likelihood, for the half of his own 
life, he has been a distinguished member of its muni- 
cipal corps. His own individuality is in a great mea- 
sure sunk in the individuality of his nativetown. Its 
interests appear to affect him much more nearly than 
hisown. He wants no distinction for himself; he only 
seeks to promote the fame and eminence of the town. 
He has no personal rivalries ; he only looks with jea- 
lousy and indignation on the proceedings of some 
neighbouring town, which pretends to excel his own, 
if not in good looks, at least in commercial prosperity. 
A stranger, entering the place, recognises the man in 
@ moment, by his peculiar look of identification with 
the streets and walls around him, as well as by the 
readiness with which he answers any question that 
may be put to him respecting the name of a public 
building, or the way to a particular locality, and his 
apparent anxiety to protract the conversation, as if he 
looked upon the stranger and himself in the relation of 
guest and host, and felt that the reputation of the town 
for good breeding depended on his single exertions. 

One of the most strongly marked of these characters 
lived till lately in the beautiful town of in Scot- 
land. His exist mov t——th g boast 
concern—was the town of his nativity ; nothing, in 
short, save the care of his money, interfered with this 
passion. The scanty annuity on which he depended, 
made the latter feeling excusable, more especially when 
it is considered that he wished to appear as a worthy 
representative of that faded family whose name, in his 
mind, was identified with the respectability of the 
burgh. The silver knee-buckle, powdered head, and 
ivory-headed cane, betokened his alliance with old gen- 
tility ; and the upstart wealth of the place frequently 
availed itself of his company to acquire the reflection 
of a memorable antiquity. Hence, although none was 
ever able to peer into his incomprehensibly small domi- 
cile, every house was open to him; and by this means 
he obtained a thorough acquaintance with all the 
doings, public or private, of the town, On the strength 
of old acquaintanceship, he had been appointed, dur- 
ing the war, to the situation of Billet-master; which, 
while it added something to his limited income, did 
not take up so much of his time as to preclude his 
interference with the concerns of the town. This 
situation at the time of the peace, was, in point of 
emolument, almost a shadow; but the title was as 
good as ever, and our hero, at all times and places, 
answered gravely to the name of the Billet-master. 

In the morning, his first walk was to a medicinal 
well in the neighbourhood, one glass of which he had 
swallowed every morning for thirty years. The vir- 
tues of this water were superior, he boasted, to those 
of the most frequented spas in England: and as a 
proof of its good effects, he instanced his own uninter- 
rupted course of good health. By constant solicitation 
and personal influence with the magistrates, he at last 
compelled them to ornament the spot ; it was fenced in 
with a circular wall, and the face of a cherub spouted 
the healing liquid into an ample stone basin, to which 
was attached, by an iron chain, a jug to accommodate 
the passing traveller. The well at last received the 
name of its benefactor; but his interest in it was pain- 
fully excited one morning, when, on going to take his 
usual beverage, he beheld the fount broken, the jug 
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twisted off, and the face of the cherub one most pitiable 
gash. It was stated by the stranger who accompanied 
him, and whom he had rapped up at the inn that 
morning (having met him casually the evening before, 
and invited him to see the boasted spa), that he stood 
for some seconds blank with horror, that his teeth 
ground, that he shook his cane convulsively in the 
air, and that, after the first burst of passion had sub- 
sided, he sat down on the broken fount, and wept 
deploringly.. But his activity soon returned; and 
before going back to the town, he had measured the 
length of some footsteps which he had seen in the ad- 
jacent ploughed field, and had noted, that, in the 
alternations of one track, the impression was that of a 
club-foot. Instantly suspecting a certain notorious 
character, who had a foot of that kind, he lost no time 
in obtaining a warrant and a possé of officers, with 
whom he proceeded to the den of Jock Macrobbie, in 
the Back Wynd. Close by the bed of this notour 
character, who still reclined in bacchanalian slumber, 
lay the undisputed sign of guilt, the iron jug of the 
fountain. The culprit was immediately hauled out to 
the jail, or tolbooth, as it was called ; but the Billet- 
master had not well sat down to his breakfast when 
some qualms came over him respecting the propriety 
of his proceedings. He reflected that cripple Jock’s 
ancestors had been the blackguards of the town for 
centuries—that they were part and parcel of the town 
—no doubt the evil parts, but still component parts of 
that town which he loved. The very blackguards of 
this town were peculiar—not like those of other places 
around ; they were respectable, ancient, family black- 
guards, merely accomplishing that portion of disturb- 
ance which is inseparable from a well-regulated com- 
munity. His regrets became extreme when he was 
informed by the fiscal next morning, that, in all like- 
lihood, the punishment would only be banishment from 
thetown. Only banishment from the town! was there 
ever such mockery ? Why, it was the very climax of 
severity. So acutely did the Billet-master feel on this 
point, that he instantly addressed himself to the task 
of getting the proceedings quashed, in which, by great 
exertion, he was at last successful ; and it is probable 
he enjoyed few such moments of triumph in the course 
of his life, as thet when he saw Jock Macrobbie de- 
scend the tolbooth stairs, to rejoin that small peculiar 
troop of blackguards who kept up the old systems of 
the place in matters criminal. 

During the forenoon, our Billet-master was accus- 
tomed to spend an hour or two in short turns at the 
Cross, amidst a group of saunterers of his own order, 
with whom he discussed the politics of the burgh, or 
the little squabble that occurred at the termination of 
the whist-club on the previous evening. After that, 
he would walk to take his daily survey of the progress 
of some new building, public or private, that might be 
rising in or near the town. There he would be seen 
in common cases standing cane in hand in front of the 
ascending walls, as if he had taken up a position for 
criticism ; but sometimes, when he saw, or thought he 
saw, any thing going wrong, he would mount the scaf- 
folding, and not scruple to lend in his word even to the 
master of works himself. When the building was a 
public one, as a bridge or a church, he would some- 
times give his opinion with a freedom that annoyed 
the builder. The form of the arch was contrary to 
what he had recommended; the spire was like a 
pepper-box, and the church a mere sounding aisle. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that, if a stranger 
had spoken in such terms of any building in pro- 
gress or completed within the circuit of the town of 
——, the Billet-master would have been the first to 
take fire at them. The steps over the burn in the 
vicinity—the paling round the foundation of the house 
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that was never built—the state of the reservoir—the 
condition of chimney tops—and the warding off ot 
youngsters from the trees lately planted in the public 
green—all engaged his attention. It was strange that 
there was never an accident but he was the first to be 
on the spot : he was just in time to catch the legs of a 
cbild that had crawled through the outlet of the kennel 
of the old bridge, and was the first to cry “ Fire!” 
when the conflagration broke out which destroyed the 
provost’s wine-cellars. The night before the famous 
inundation of the town, when all had retired to bed,— 
HE could not sleep; and he was the means of coving? 
the lives of several persons, by rapping them up on the 
first rush of the flood. Where the honour of the town 
was implicated, he was active and determined. He 
was very fidgetty to know what precedence was yielded 
to the magistrates of the town at the Convention of 
Burghs, and was particularly indignant at the “ Glas- 
gow bodies,” as he called them, for insisting on their 
right to rank next to the provost of Edinburgh. On 
the occasion of a challenge from a neighbouring pa- 
rish at the game of curling, he was, though no curler 
himself, under great agitation. His politeness had 
nearly forsaken him when it was announced that 
the opposite party were six ahead; still he smiled 
incredulously, took snuff, and betted small sums 
in desperation. He had a watchful jealousy of the 
growth of a neighbouring town, which, though not of 
the same antiquity, had now outstripped its rival in 
population and wealth ; and the only instance he gave 
of a fiendish disposition, was the ill-suppressed smile 
of satisfaction with which he heard that that town was 
involved in an almost universal bankruptcy. 

From this exclusive attachment to the matters of 
his own town, or from the original constitution of his 
mind, he had no disposition to leave it even for a short 
time; and the accounts which he heard daily of the 
improvements of the capital of his native country, never 
tempted his curiosity. In truth, he had never been 
ten miles from home—had never seen Edinburgh— 
had no wish to see it—and he might have died without 
seeing it, had it not been for the following circum- 
stance. The principal innkeeper of the town had had 
the temerity to start a stage-coach daily for the capital ; 
and when it first went from the inn, with four greys, 
their heads decorated with birch and flowers, a flag 
waving with the name of Vittoria (it was in the time 
of the Wellington victories), and the guard in his long 
crimson coat, it looked respectable for the town, and 
promised well for the proprietor. Our friend’s inte- 
rest in this, however, was not great ; he did not care 
for any facility of conveyance from his native town ; 
and it was only after a compauy in the capital had 
started an opposition to the native coach, that his 
feelings on the subject became truly aroused. The 
arrival of the opposition, as it wheeled triumphantly 
through the city, was regarded as an open defiance 
to the town; and even the stayed and serious part 
of the community evinced a spirit of resistance. A 
dinner was given to the innkeeper, to encourage him ; 
parties were formed for his coach; and many of the 
citizens took a jaunt to the capital, on the most fri- 
volous pretences. No one who is brought up in a 
thoroughly commercial town can understand how 
much the public feeling of the burgh was wrought up 
on this occasion, At the hour of the arrival of the 
coaches, tradesmen rushed to their windows, mer- 
chants to their doors, to see which coach was most 
crowded; and the passengers of the town coach de- 
scended amid the greetings and gratulations of a crowd 
of the town folks. Amongst these the Billet-master 
was the fost conspicuous. At first, he merely stood 
in the crowd, eyeing the passengers with great com- 
Plaggney, and observing to the bystanders that there 
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was a look of respectability about the passengers of 
the Vittoria, which could not be said of the other 
coach, which, in the mean time, stood on the opposite 
side of the street, shunned as if it had come from the 
city of the plague, at the door of an inferior inn, which 
had also been started at the same time; but the mad- 
ness gaining strength, he at last addressed the pas- 
sengers, steadied the trap with his own hands, and 
actually handed out the lady insides. Every stranger 
imagined that he was the landlord of the inn, and, 
indeed, this worthy functionary had by this time much 
need of an agent; for, what with the continued ex- 
citement about the coach, and the number of glasses 
which he daily swallowed in acknowledgment for its 
prosperity, his eyes had acquired the gelatinous ex- 

ression of a fish’s, and he moved about, with his 

ands in his pockets, the picture of plethoric listless- 
ness, The inn, in consequence, became a scene of dirt 
and confusion ; the proprietor was fast sinking ; and 
it required the stimulus of a number of parties each 
week to carry on the contest. The Billet-master's 
shifts in the mean time to provide passengers were 
most ingenious and i t, and his exclamations of 
horror at the conduct of one or two ot the townsmen, 
who said that they supported the other coach on the 
principles of free-trade, were so reiterated, that they 
found themselves compelled into the Vittoria. The 
last thing which he did every evening before going 
heme, was to inspect the way-bill ; and one evening, 
finding that two insides only were taken, he actually 
took out a seat for himself, and next morning he was 
wheeling it to the capital. 

The arrival of the Billet-master in the metropolis 
was a memorable event to a shoal of young clerks wh 
had emigrated from the same town, and a sudden 
muster was made at the lodgings of a young humor- 
ist, a relative of the Billet-master’s, with whom he 
had taken up his quarters. Before dinner, his young 
friend showed him the beauties and wonders of the 
town, but not a word of approbation or delight could 
be extracted from this devoted admirer of his native 
ore The Castle was not so very high; it was not 

the height of such a hill in their neighbourhood ; 
no shop that he saw was equal to his friend Bailie 
——’s, which projected with a bow into the street ; 
then there was not a semblance of a river below the 
Bridge, an absurdity which he mocked as pitiable. He 
did not see one good-looking woman on the streets ; 
the language of the inhabitants had an intolerable 
twang; the air was infectious, and the whisky was 
liquid fire. A sneer at the unfinished state of the 
College was followed by a murmur, that, if it had been 
undertaken in their town, it would have been per- 
fected long ago. But the Calton Hill became rather 
a favourite, when his young friend pointed out to him, 
ata great distance, the peak of a hill not far from their 
native city; then he uncovered his head, applied his 
spectacles, and seemed to inhale the breeze from the 
distant summit, “I feel the gales that from you blow,” 
he seemed to ejaculate, and, his eyes filling with 
tears, his spectacles became pathetically prismatic : 
the landscape reeled, his heart grew big, and he 
suffered himself to be conducted to a stone bench be- 
side him. Then he thought of his present melancholy 
and destitute situation, his distance from his native 
town, and the possibility of dying in this region of 
indifference ; for the look of easy carelessness with 
which he was regarded by all, was withering to his 
soul. On going up the Calton, too, he had. seen a 
funeral, and was horrified at the careless manner in 
which a fellow-being was ushered to the grave; no 
more friends present than what could be contained in 
two mourning coaches. He had anticipated that his 
interment would be a public spectacle, that the town 
officers should precede with their halberts, and that, 
in honour of his family and his care of the burgh, the 
town bell might be sounded by order of the magistrates. 
His horrors were rising thick and fast, when the sud- 
den appearance of a stranger broke in upon and dis- 
pelled them. This person had formerly been an inha- 
bitant of the same town; and though, perhaps, he was 
the only person with whom the Billet-master ever had 
a serious quarrel, he was grasped with such a warmth 
of gratulation, that he was obliged to return it with 
corresponding fervour, and accompany the Billet-mas- 
ter and his young friend to an inn which bore the 
beloved name of their native county. 

At dinner, there were assembled ten thoughtless 
youths, all fellow-townsmen, except one or two stran- 
g who had come to stare at this anti-cosmopolist. 

irst came a salmon, which had been caught, on the 
veracity of the landlord, that very morning in their 
native stream. The strangers gratified the Billet- 
master by mentioning, as an unquestionable fact, that 
the salmon of that river were twopence a pound higher 
in the Edinburgh market than those of any other river 
in Scotland, and that there was a silveriness and a 
firmness about them, by which a tishmonger could at 
once recognise them. Then camea dram of the dew 
of their native mountains—so at least said the paper 
which was suspended from the neck of the bottle, on 
which was written in large hand “‘——-shire whisky.” 
Every thing, in fact, was ——shire; the ham and 
fowl were from such a farm there; nothing, in short, 
was Edinburgh, save the table beer, which our friend 
byrne execrable. Native viands were succeeded 
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tive toasts; an especial bumper to the health of 
Billet-master was drunk. Speeches, songs, all 
breathing of the same air, succeeded, till all order was 
at last submerged in the chorus of “ Auld Langsyne,” 


when an universal hugging commenced, in which our 
hero sustained a distinguished part. The scene now 
became more hazy and indistinct, and concluded, so 
far as the memory of the most of the company could 
carry them, with the stranger gentlemen weeping with 
vexation that they did not belong to that beautiful and 
extraordinary town to which the Billet-master and the 
major part of the company pertained. Our hero was 
softened at this tribute of respect to his dear burgh, 
and fell asleep on his chair, speaking soothing words 
to them at intervals, and murmuring that they might 
yet become natives of the town. 

Next morning, with all the impatience of a lover, he 
was planted on the dicky of his favourite coach, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing the opposition start with 
no insides, and only two tipsy sailors above board. 
The slight headache which he felt could not be put 
down to the free drinking of the previous evening, as 
there was no truth better established with him, as 
well as many others, than that there was not a head- 
ache in a hegshead ef their native whisky, and he at 
once imputed it to the want of that morning draught 
which he regarded as the elixir of life. A few hours 
soon revealed to his delighted eyes the old spire of his 
ancient town, brooding composedly in a thin cloud of 
smoke over its cluster of houses ; he soon passed, with 
a look of exultation, his medicinal well; and, as he 
rattled through the streets, assumed that look of mi- 
nute inquiry with which a lady regards her house after 
a short absence, to see that all remains as she left it ; 
and at last stepped out at the inn amid the greetings 
of a great number of friends, with whom he supped 
that evening, and to whom he did not fail to disclose 
his contemptuous opinion of the capital. 

Time rolled on, and age had just begun to show a 
wrinkle in the sleek stocking of the Billet-master, 
when the universal agitation of the reform bill shook 
the old proprieties of the burgh to pieces. Our 
friend, who adhered most firmly to the notion that 
certain families had a hereditary right to the dignities 
of the town and to the election of a member, could ill 
suppress his indignation when he saw measures in pro- 
gress to advance a number of men whose families had 
but lately come to the town, or had but newly emerged 
from obscurity. Such was the keenness of party feel- 
ing at this time, that the Billet-master, though once 
a general favourite, became an object of suspicion ; and 
his harmless predilections, which had formerly been 
the subject of good-humoured interest, became, in the 
changed nature of the public mind, a subject of con- 
tempt and bitter ridicule. One of those whose perse- 
cution was the most unrelenting, was a roaring, shrewd 
mill-spinner, who had lately immigrated into the town, 
and established a large factory in the neighbourhood. 
The hostility of this person was provoked by an at- 
tempt which the Billet-master made to resist the erec- 
tion of his steam-engine, which he thought would 
blacken the features of the lovely burgh. The spinner 
was a man of merciless and coarse remark, which, 
backed by a great capital, and theconsequence resulting 
from his being the champion of reform, told with ruin- 
ous effect on the head of our old friend, who, in some 
meetings of the guildry, was laughed at and insulted. 
He was less seen on the streets now than formerly ; 
and he was driven, when he did leave home, to asso- 
ciate with a clique of the old magistracy, who had fre- 
quent supper parties, at which their schemes for retard- 
ing the present movement were all concocted. He was 
hooted by the mob on his entrance into the opposition 
tavern ; and on the occasion of the famous majority of 
one in the House of Commons, when a large bonfire 
was burning at the Cross in celebration of the victory, he 
was, on his return from the obnoxious tavern, jostled 
and insulted, and at last pushed into the fire, by a set 
of drunken fellows, who, in their intoxication, set all 
order and feeling at defiance. The consequences might 
have been more serious than the derangement of his 
dress and the loss of his family cane, had it not been, 
for the superhuman efforts of Jock Macrobbie, who 
snatched him from the clutches of the mob, and con- 
ducted him safely to the door of his house. At another 
stage of the popular triumph, the Billet-master’s little 
windows were demolished ; and these insults, with the 
alienation of the hearts of many whom he loved, proved 
too heavy for him, so that he never looked up after- 
wards; only in the morning, at an earlier hour than 
before, that he might be less disturbed, he took his 
perambulation to his favourite well. But even this 
consolation was soon denied him: a sweep of the new 
road trenched on the sacredness of the plot of ground 
around it; stones and rubbish nearly choked it up; 
and no one thought it of sufficient consequence to re- 
commend its renovation. Nay, the editor of the news- 
paper which had lately started up in the town, being 
a chemist, analysed its waters, and found that they 
were absolutely deleterious to health. The reform of 
the burgh set followed ; his constant enemy the mill- 
spinner was provost ; and, for the first time 
for sixty years, he was left out of the invitation given 
at the Michaelmas dinner, This series of disasters 
and neglect proved ultimately fatal to the sensitive 
Billet-master ; yet his resentments, though expressed 
with bitterness to his friends, were unable to extin- 
guish the flame which had animated his breast; for, 


the vicinity, where six of the oldest citizens of the 
burgh had their lodging, with a small annual sum for 


on the supposition of Mr Perkins, that there 


their support. The appearance of this simple build- 
ing, on a little knoll on the entrance of the town, will 
long be an affecting remembrance to many, of the 
simple-hearted lover of his native place, the Billet- 
master. 


STEAM-VESSEL EXPLOSIONS. 

[From an excellent little volume on the Steam Engine, just 

published, being the composition of Mr Hugo Reid, Lecturer an 
Chemistry.]} 
Exptosions of steam-boilers take place under very dif- 
ferent circumstances ; Ist, Simply from the accumulation 
and undue increase of the elastic force of the steam, the 
safety-valve being overloaded, or b ing zed (ad- 
hering so as not to act) ; 2d, From the boiler having been 
so much weakened as to be incapable of bearing the usual 
and necessary pressure of the steam; 3d, When the safety- 
valve is in good working condition, and just after it has 
been raised. 

In the case of the safety-valve being overloaded, there is 
not so much chance of this doing any harm when the boat 
is in motion, and the steam is getting vent by the cylinder 
and condenser, although some explosions have taken 
place while the engine was in full action. Accidents may 
occur to stop the boat suddenly, or raise quickly a very 
great quantity of steam ; and even were these the only 
times at which explosions occur, the safety-valve should 
be particularly attended to, so that it shall never be loaded 
more than is sufficient to preserve the steam of the neces- 
sary strength for propelling the engine. The boiler also 
must be frequently examined. It gets speedily correded, 
and in some cases may very soon be unable to bear even 
the small pressure requisite to work the engine. 

But it is not when the engine is in full action that ex- 
plosions generally occur. There is little risk when the 
steam is consumed in the cylinder and condenser. It is 
when the vessel is just about to start—during the interval 
between the shutting of the safety-valve and the es 
of the engine. During this critical period, the steam 
of course accumulating, and acquiring increased 
in the boiler, not getting vent either - the valve or con- 
denser. Now, the safcty-valve should be as little trusted 
to as possible; and if that critical iod between the 
shutting of the valve and starting of the engine be 
lengthened, an explosion is apt to ensue ; and a tho 
causes, which cannot be foreseen, may and do often occur, 
to delay the starting of the engi The safety-valve 
ought, therefore, always to be fully open till the moment 
of starting. But this is not the case in general. The 
—— when the —— is most likely to be 
required, and there is great ger should it not act, is 
often greatly prolonged ; so recklessly do the individuals 
in charge of the vessel—for the sake of a few cubic feet of 
steam, two or three minutes’ gain of time, having a strong 
power of steam to make up to or keep ahead of some 
other boat, or with the vain desire of showing how 
promptly they can stop and start the vessel again, and 
forgetting that the boiler is becoming daily weaker, and 
the safety-valve apt to with the 
who entrust themselves to their charge, depen on 
their skill and prudence. 

from the above cause— 


To prevent accidents 
ht to have at least two safety- 


1. Steam-vessels 
valves, of which one should not be under the control of 
the engineer. 


that they are in proper working iti 
valves the better. It is not likely that they will be all 


at one time.) 

That under the control of the engineer, should have 
an index or scale attached, so as to be under the eye of 
the passengers, that they may be enabled easily to know 
the extreme pressure allowed him, and the amount he is 
applying at any time. 

| 4. It should be one which can be completely raised in 
amoment. It should have a lever or handle, by which it 
can be opened easily, instead of a number o 

weights, which can only be lifted off one by one. 

5. The mercurial gauge should be attached to every 
boiler. It acts alsoas a valve. Mr Chapman recommends 
that it should not be less than an inch diameter. Jt might 
be made two inches diameter, at no great expense, in 
condensing engines. 

6. If possible, some sort of hydrostatic safety-valve 
should be devised for steam-boats. This is a very sure 
and quick-acting valve. 

But there are many well-authenticated cases, in which 
the boiler has exploded i diately after opening the 
safety-valve. This is rather strange, that letting off — 
and thereby diminishing the pressure on the boiler, sh 
cause it to explode. Yet this has so often been observed 
to follow the raising of the safety-valve, or the discharge 
of steam by some aperture, that there is very little reason 
to doubt that they are in the relation to each other of 
cause and effect. The only way ihe nae bee this is 

been a 
deficiency of water in the boiler, in consequence of which. 
the parts of the boiler immediately above the water, and 
exposed to the heat of the fire, become red-hot, or at 
least too highly heated. As = safety-valve is 
elosed, the steam, being highly paring 
of the boiler, presses upon the surface of the water, re- 
sists its i to the aéria] state, and causes the liquid 
to boil ly and gently. But whenever the safety-valve 

opened, the steam escapes, and the pressure is dimi- 
nished, the water boils more freely, and at the same time 
is agitated, and thrown up on the hot sides of the boiler, 
hence a very great quantity of steam is suddenly formed, 
more than can escape with sufficient rapidity by the aper- 
tare in the safety-valve—an explosion is the necessary 
consequence. Now, this is very likely to happen when a 
steam-vessel stops at any port for a short time in the 
course of her voyage. Water is supplied to the boiler by 
the aetion of the engine, so that the supply is cut off when 
But the fire is not stopped, so that steam 
continues te be formed, and the water sinks in the boiler. 
If the safety-valve be open, the steam will escape, and 
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agitation of the liquid in boiling freely will prevent 
heating in the sides of the boiler. But the 


to pressure 

off the boiler, by opening the valve for security, or by 

the engine a-going, the steam getting an outlet by 
or eylinder, the effeets just described must fo! 

There is reasen to believe that this was the cause 

of the explosion of the Earl Grey at Greenock, in 1835, 


and of the Victoria last winter. Two very fatal explo- 
eons in America took place after the engine 
‘was set a-going. 


ight be ted 
eiently su 


the boat, 


the safety-valve is to be raised, or the engine started ; by 
having a weet showing the level of the water, and 
a owing the pressure of the steam, under 
the eye of the engineer who ccntrols the yalve, that he 
= what he is doing; by having a plug of some 

metal in the boiler, a little below the level 
of the water, so that when the water sinks w this, 
and the metal gets too highly heated, this plug will melt, 
and permit the escape of steam ;* or simply, by adhering 
to the plain rule of keeping the safety-valve open while 
the engine is not going. No doubt, a little steam would 
be lost in this way, and the vessel would lose a minute 
or two in the starting, and not go off with so dashing an 
effect ; the considerations for which, there is too much 
em believe, the lives of passengers are often ha- 


That steam-boats explode in America, where they are 
worked by high-pressure steam, is not so singular ; but 
that the boilers of condensing engines, with low-pressure 
steam of 5 to 6 lbs., should so rm oe as they do in 
this country, is discreditable to the parties concerned 
—either the builders or those in charge of the engine. 
The engineer of the Oronoko, which exploded lately on 
the Mississippi, and caused the death of about 100 indi- 
viduals, dec that the boilers were old and worn out, 
and not fit for service. Boilers must get corroded and 
weakened, by constant exposure to heat. We trust that 
there are few i with such boilers plying on the 
shores or rivers of Great Britain ; but we think that the 
owners of steam-vessels owe it to the public at least to 
adopt the p ti ded by the Parliamentary 
Committee, and one or two other regulations and simple 
—— which would render explosions next to im- 


OUR VILLAGE POST-OFFICE. 
[BY MISs sEDGWICK. 
F following delightful tale is from an annual pub- 
Pa St Boston under the title of The Token. The vo- 
lume for the present year, from which the piece is ex- 
tracted, is a very one, containing contributions 
from. Mr Pierpont, Sigourney, i 
some other writers of note, and edited, as the title assures 
us, by Mr Goodrich, the clever writer now so well known 
under the fictitious appellation of Peter Parley. The en- 
vings in the Token are not, to our perceptions, in the 
inferior to those of the London annuals: The whole 


speaks most ly of the advanced state of the 
arta in the United Staten] 


Tue master of our village post-officefor many years past 
was an old man; but the real dispenser of its joys and 
sorrows was his son, a youth who performed its duties 
with intelligence, and delicacy. Some per- 
sons may not be aware how much the last quality is 
ealled into requisition in a village postmaster. Having 
the universal country acquaintance with his neigh- 
beurs’ affairs, he holds the key to all their correspon- 
dences. He knows, long before the news transpires, 
when the minister receives a call, when the speculator’s 
affairs are vibrating; he can estimate the conjugal 
devotion of the absent husband ; but most enviable is 
his of those delicate and uncertain affairs 
80 provoking to village curiosity. Letters, directed 
in and written with beating 
hearts within locked apartments, pass through his 
hands. The blushing youth steals in at twilight to 
receive from him his doom ; and to him is first known 
the results of a villnge belle’s foray through a neigh- 
bouring district. Our young deputy-postmaster rarely 
betrayed his involuntary acquaintance with the nature 
of the missives he dispersed ; but whenever sympathy 
was permitted, his bright smile and radiating or tear- 
ful eye would show how earnest a part he took in all 
his: neighbours suffered or enjoyed. Never was there 
a kinder heart than Barnard’s—never a truer 
mirror than his face. 

to that 
He 


last he maintained those strict observances of 
teness, that are becoming, among us, subjects of 
tradition and history. These, however, are merely 
aecidents of education and usage. His moral consti- 
tation had nothing arist ic or exclusive. On the 
cantrary, his heart was animated with what we would 


* Perhaps this would be rather inconvenient in a steam-boat 
engine. It has been recommended, however 


fain believe to be the spirit of our democratic institu- 
tions, an universal good-will, The colonel was re- 
y exempt (whether fortunately or unfortu- 

nately, each according to his taste must decide) from 
the virtue or mania of his age and country; and con- 
sequently, at threescore and ten, instead of being the 
ay nen of lands in the West, or ships on the sea, 

possessed nothing but his amall paternal estate in 
B—, a pretty, cottage-leoking dwelling, with a 
garden and an acre of land. As far back asthe ad- 
ministration of Jefferson, he had received the appoint- 
ment of postmaster ; and as the village grew with the 
prosperity of manufactures and agriculture, the income 
of the office has of Jate amounted to some five or six 
hundred dollars. This, with the addition of his pen- 
sion as a revolutionary officer, made the colonel —_ 
ing rich ;” for by this time his sons and daughters 
were married, and dispersed from Maine to Georgia, 
and the youngest only, our friend Loyd, remained at 
home. “‘ Passing rich,” we say, and repeat it, was 
the colonel. Those who have never seen an income of 
a few hundred dollars well administered in rural life, 
can have no conception of the comfort and indepen- 
dence, nay, luxury, it will procure. In the first place, 
the staples of life, space, pure air, sweet water, and a 
continual feast for the eye, are furnished in the coun- 
try, in unmeasured quantity, by the bounty of Provi- 
dence. Then when, as with the colonel, there are no 
vices to be pampered, no vanities to be cherished, no 
artificial distinctions to be sustained, no conventional 
wants to be supplied, the few hundred dollars do all 
for happiness that money can do. The king who has 
to ask his Commons for supplies, and the Creesuses 
of our land who still desire more than they have, might 
envy our contented colonel, or rather might have en- 
vied him, till, after a life of perfect exemption from 
worldly cares, he came, for the first time, to feel a chill 
from the shadows of the coming day—a distrustful 
fear that the morrow might no¢ take care of itself. 
Among other luxuries of a like nature (the colonel was 
addi to such indulgences), he had allowed himself to 
adopt a little destitute orphan girl, Paulina Morton. 
She came to the old people after all their own girls were 
married and gone, and proved so dutiful and so helpful, 
that she was scarcely less dear to them than their own 
flesh and blood. Paulina, or Lina—for by this endearing 
diminutive they familiarly called her—was a pretty, very 
pretty girl, in spite of red hair, which, since it has lost 
the favour some beauty, divine or mortal, of classic days, 
won for it, is considered, if not a blemish, certainly not 
an attribute of beauty. Paulina’s friends and lovers main- 
tained that hers was getting darker every day, and that 
even were it fire-red, her soft, blue eyes, spirited, sweet 
mouth, coral lips, and exquisitely tinted skin, would re- 
deem it. Indeed, old Mrs Barnard insisted it was 
only red in certain ts, and those certain Ithuriel lights 
Loyd Barnard ncver saw it in ; for he often his 
pes ae te ay one could be so blind as to call axburn 

! Inthese days of reason’s supremacy, we have found 
out there are no such “ dainty spirits” as Ariel, Puck, and 
Oberon. Still the lover is not disenchanted. 

“ Lina, my child,” said the old lady, one evening just 
at twilight, while the burning brands sent a ruddy glow 
over the ceiling, and were reflected b the tea-things our 
“neat-handed lass was arranging,” “ Lina, do you expect 
Mr Lovejoy this evening ?” “ No, ma’am.” “ ‘To-morrow 
evening, then ?” “No, ma’am; I never expect him again.” 
“You astonish me, Lina. You don’t mean you have 
given him his answer?” Lina smiled, and Mrs Barnard 
continued ; “ I fear you have not duly considered, Lina.” 
“ What is the use of considering, ma’am, when we know 
our feelings?” “We can't afford always, my child, to 
consult fe Nobody can say a word Mr 
Lovejoy; he made the best of husbands to his wife.” 
“ That was a very good reason why she should love him, 
ma'am.” Mrs Barnard | without heeding the 
emphasis on she. “ He has but three children, and two 
of them are out of the way.” “A reason, as I have 
always thought, ma’am, to give either to father or chil- 
dren for taking the place of mother to them.” “ But there 
are few that are calculated for the place; you are cut out 
fora stepmother, Lina—just the right disposition for step- 
mother, or stepdaughter.” 

Paulina’s ideas were confused by the compliment, and 
she was on the point of asking whether coagiagiiier and 


daughter-in-law the same relation, but some 

feeling checked her, and instead of asking she blushed 
a e good old lady continued her soundi 

“T did not, Lina, you to marry Mr Lovejoy 

love.” “For what then, ma’am, should I him ?” 

asked Lina, her housewife labours, and stand- 

ing before the fire while she tied and untied the string of 


Paulina’s infi- 
am disappointed, 


telling how soon ou may, Lina ; I feel m 
daily ; and Iam gone, my child, it will be all 
poor Loyd can do to take care of his mother.” “Can I 


not him? Am I not stronger than a? Would 
ib nat be enough to work for Loyd, and Loyd’s 
mother?” thought Paulina; but she and cough- 
ed, acd said nothing. 


* It would be a comfort to me,” continued the a 


|“ to see you settled in a home of your own before I die.” 


He paused, but there was no reply. “I did not say a 
word when William Strong was after you—I did not 
the stock ; nor whem the young lawyer sent his fine pre- 
sents—as Loyd said, ‘he had more gab than wit ;’ nor 
when poor Charles Mosely was, as it were, dying for you, 
for, though his prospects were fine in Ohio, I felt, and so 
did Miss Barnard, and so did Loyd, as if we could not 
have you go so far away from us; but now, my child, the 
case is di Mr ejoy has one of the best estates 
in the county; he is none of your flighty, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow folks, but a substantial, reliable person, 
and I think, and Loyd said—” Here the brands fell a : 
and while Paulina was breathless to hear what Loyd 
said, the old colonel rose to adjust them. He had broken 
thread, and did it up in the right place. “As 
was saying, my child,” he resumed, “my life is 

in, aiid I think, and Loyd thinks 

What Loyd thought, Paulina did not learn, fer at this 
moment the door opened, and Loyd entered. 

Loyd Barnard was of the Edwin or Wilfred order, one 
of those humble and generous spirits that give all, neither 
asking nor expecting a return. He seemed born to steal 
quietly and alone through the shady paths of life. A 
cast from a carriage in his infancy had, without producing 
any mutilation or visible injury, given a fatal shock to his 
constitution. He had no disease within the reach of art, 
but a delicacy, a fragility, that rendered him incapable of 
continuous exertion or application of any sort. A mer- 
ciful Providence provides com tions, or, at least, 
alleviations, for all the ills that flesh is heir to; and Loyd 

in abundant leisure for reading, which he pas- 
sionately loved, in the tranquillity of a perfectly resigned 
temper, and in a universal sympathy with all that feel, 
enjoy, and — to envy the active and 
prosperous, who are bustling and struggling through the 
chances and changes of this busy life. His aa were 
few, and easily supplied by the results of the desultory 
employments he found in the village, in the intervals o: 
his attention to the post-office. As much of what we call 
virtue is constitutional, so we suppose was Loyd’s con- 
tentment ; if it was not virtue, it was happiness ; for, till 
of late, he had felt no more anxiety for the future than 
nature’s commoners—the birds and flowers. 


ing.” “Weeping!” echoed the colonel ; 
and “ Weeping!” re-echoed the old lady ; 
we have hurt her feelings?” asked both in the same breath. 
“Why, what in the world have you been saying to her, 
mother 7” “Nothing, Loyd—nothing—nothing—don't 
look so scared. We were only expostulating a little, as 
it were, and urging her to accept Mr Lovejoy’s offer.” 
Loyd looked ten times paler than usual, and kept his eye 
rivetted on his mother, till she added, “ But somehow it 
seems as if she could not any way feel to it.” 

“Thank God!” murmured Loyd, fetching a long breath. 
Both parents heard the unwonted exclamation, and to 
both it was a revelation. Thecolonel rose, walked to the 
window, and, though the blinds were closed, stood as if 
gazing out, and the old lady jerked her knitting needle 

m the sheath, and rolled up the knitting-work, though 
she was not in the seam-needle. 

It is difficult in any case for parents to realise how soon 
their children pass the bounds of childhood, and how 
among other thoughts incident to maturity, love 
marriage enter their heads. But there were good reasons 
why the colonel and his wife should have fancied the 
governing passions and objects of ordinary lives had never 
risen above their son’s horizon. They i him 
perfectly incompetent to provide for the wants of the 
most frugal family, and they had forgotten that love takes 
no counsel from prudence. It was too late now to re- 


—e attached to an- 
other.” “Do you know what Lima’sfeelingsare?” “No, 
sir.” “But po you can guess, Toyd,” interrupted his 
mother. “I can Aope, mother—andI sooner, 
my son, you both get over it, the better, for there is no 


old man, gently laying his 
his companion of fifty years, 
“trust in Providence—our basket and store have been 


ipating his mother’s opposing or himself 
irresistibiy to the argument of love, 
the old lady, who, it must be confessed, lived less b 
faith than her gentle spouse, replied, “ The office con’ 
nued to Loyd! Who ever heard of old Jackson’s heart 
being overruled to do what he had not a mind to?” “ M 
dear child!” “ Well, my dear, do hear me ont; don’ 
the loaves and fishes all go one side of the table ?” “ Why, 
we have had our plates filled a pretty while, my dear.” 
“Well, my dear, old Jackson could not take the bread 
and butter out of the mouth of a revolutionary officer.” 
“TI am sure he has proved that he would not.” WF ashe | 
y, even his own party—and we 
Massach About 


usetts— 


My dear, every body 
tes been 


ya 
of 
HE for however long or short a period ; by relieving re 
the boiler of its steam very slowly and gradually, when ‘ae 
| “Ah, my son,” said the old gentleman, “you have come a 
just in the right time—but where is Lina gone?” “She = 
| went out as I came in, sir, and I thought ie looked as if a 
The colonel, after repeated clearings of his throat, tak- 
ing off his spectacles, wiping and putting them on again, 
said, “ Are you attached to Lina, my son?” = used : 
the word in its prescriptive rustic sense). “ Yes, sir.” 
“ Strange I never mistrusted it!—how long have you been 
80, Loyd?” “ Ever since I was old enough to understand 
feelings ; but I didnot, till very lately, know that I could 
always full, and why should not our children’s be? Loyd 
now does the business of the post-office; while I live 
they can share with us, and when I sm gone, it may so 
be, that the heart of the ruler will be so overruled, that 
her little black silk apron. “Girls often do marry, my | the office will be continued to Loyd.” Loyd, either an- 
child, to get a good home.” “ Marry to get a home, Mrs 
Barnard ! a 
home, sooner than marry to get one ;—and, besides, have 
served in the revolutionary war, he did good service I — —— in the world? thanks to your 
to the state in the subsequent Shay’s rebellion, and | ““\¢-. Barnard sighed, took Lina’s fair chubby hand in 
-_ inexplicably fell into the ranks | 5... ‘stroked and pressed it. At this moment, the colc- 
popular or democratic party, he retained the nel, who had, unperceived by either party, been taking 
manners and insignia of his caste—the prescribed cour- | his twilight nap on his close-curtained bed in the adjoin- 
tesies of the old régime with the ese ie an queue, and | ing bedroom, rose, and drew up to the fire. He had over- 
the garment that bas given place to the levelling pan- | heard the conversation, and now, to 
taloon. He even persevered in the use of powder till | nite embarrassment, joined in it. iii 
it. ceased to be an article of merchandise; and to the } Lina,” he said ; “ it is strange it is so Cult tO SUlL YOU ad 
with a husband—you are easily suited with every thing 
a — —— : like the other party, my dear.” “My dear! how can you 
| sayso! Why, his own party are the most violent, given- 
over, as it were, and low-lived people ; yet they would 
be ashamed to see you turned out of office.” tien J 
wens Be 5 bere many 
and kind neighbours among them ; there's Loomis, 
es Harry Bishop, and Mr Barton.” 
“Mr Barton! Lyman Barto 
known. sod every body 
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waiting this last dozen years to step into your shoes. The 
post-office is just what he wants. To be sure he is a snug 
man, and lives within his means ; but then he has a large 
growing family, and they are obliged to be prudent, and 
there would be enough to say he ought to have the office. 
And, besides, is he not always working for the party ? 
writing in the paper ? and serving them every way? And 
who was ever a Jackson man, but for what he expected 
to get for it? No, no, my dear, mark my words! you 
won't be cold before Lyman Barton will be sending off a 
tition to Washington for the office, and signed by eve 
ackson man in town.” “I don’t believe it, my dear; 
don"t feel as if Lyman Barton would ask for the office.” 
“ Well, my dear, you'll see, after are dead and gone, 
how it will be—you may laugh—I mean / shall see, if I 
am spared--you always have, colonel, just such a blind 
faith in every body.” “My faith is founded on reason 
and experience, my dear. Through life I have found 
friends kind to me beyond my deservings, and far beyond 
my expectations. I have got pretty near the other shore, 
and I can’t remember that I ever had an enemy.” 

While this conversation was in progress, there was a 
téte-a-téte, on which we dare not intrude, in another 

ment of the house. The slight veil that had covered 
hearts of our true lovers dropped at the first touch, 
and both, finding a mine of the only riches they coveted, 
Ke be poor” in this world’s poor sense. Secured by 
the good colonel’s indul , for the present they were 
too happy to look beyond the sunshine that played around 
them for any dark entanglements to which their path 
might conduct them. In any event they did not risk the 
miseries of dependence, nor the pains of starvation. Na- 
ture, in our land, spreads an abundant table ; and there 
is always a cover awaiting the frugal and industrious 
labourer (or even gleaner) in her fruitful fields. Any 
thing short of absolute want, perhaps even that, it seemed 
to our young friends happi to ter together. 

Oh ye ured traffickers in marriage vows! ye buyers 
and sellers of hearts—hearts! they are not articles of 
commerce—buyers and sellers of the bodies that might 
envelope and contain celestial spirits, eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow ye die! To-morrow your home, 
that temple of the affections, which God himself has con- 
secrated, shall be their tomb, within whose walls shall be 
the torpor of death with the acute consciousness 
of life ! 

Our simple friends wotted not of the miseries of arti- 
ficial life. These had never even crossed the threshold 
of their imaginations. The colonel gave his hearty con- 
sent for the asking, and his dent helpmate was too 
true-hearted a woman to withhold hers. ere are those 
wise as ea, if not harmless as doves, in village life ; 
and such shook their heads, and wondered if the colonel 
calculated to live and be postmaster for ever! or if Loyd 
could be such a fool as to expect to succeed to the office, 
when every body knew it was just as as promised 
to Mr Barton? Loyd Barnard, a steady, consistent (our 
own side is always consistent) whig, expect the tender 
mercies of the Jackson party! No; Loyd Barnard in- 
dulged no such extravagant expectation. He had stood 
by “old Massachusetts” through her obstinate or her 
consistent opposition to the general government, and he 
expected to reap the customary reward of such firmness 
or—prejudi ° fess the truth, he thought little 
about the future, and not at all of the Malthusian theories. 
His present happi was gh, and it was brightened 
with the soft and equal light of the past. As to Paulina, 
it was her nature 

Ne’er to forgather wi’ sorrow and care, 
But gie them a skelp as they're creepin’ alang. 

The preliminaries being‘adjusted, it was agreed on all 
hands that the wedding should not be deferred. Quilts 
were quilted—the publishment pasted on the church door 
—and the wedding-cake made. Never had the colonel 
seemed better and brighter ; his step was firmer, his per- 
son more erect than usual; and his face reflected the 
happiness of his children, as the leafless woods warm and 
kindle in a spring sunshine. 

At this moment came one of those sudden changes that 
mock at human calculations. An epidemic influenza, fatal 
to the feeble and the old, was passing over the whole 
country. Colonel Barnard was one of its first victims. 
He died after a week's illness ; and though he was some 
years beyond the authorised period of mortality, his death 
at this t ioned a I shock, as if he had 
been cut off in the prime of life. All—even his enemies, 
we should have said, but enemies he had none—spoke of 
the event in a subdued voice, and with the sincerest ex- 
—_ of regret. The grief of his own little family we 

ve not to describe ; or, if we had, how could we 
describe the desolation of a home from which such a 
fountain of love and goodness was suddenly removed ? 
Notwithstanding the day of the funeral was one of the 
coldest of a severe January, the mercury being some de- 
grees below cipher, and the gusty entting wind drivin 
the snow into billows, numbers coll from the ad- 
joining towns to pay the last tribute of respect to the 

colonel. 


There is a reality in the honour that is rendered at a 
rustic funeral to a poor, good man, a touching sincerity 
in sympathy where every follower is a mourner. The 
colonel’s humble home was filled to overflowing, so that 
there were numbers who were obliged to await the moving 
of the pr ion in the int cold on the outside of 
the house ; and they did wait, patiently and reverently 

—no slight testimony of their respect. 

The coffin was placed in the centre of the largest 

ent, in the country phrase, the “ dwelling-room.” 

ithin the little bedroom sat the “ mourners ;” but a 
stranger, who should have seen the crowd as they pressed 
forward one after another, for a last look at their departed 
friend, might have believed they were all mourning a 
father. They were remembering a parent's offices. There 
was the widow, whom he had visited in her affliction— 
there the orphans, now grown to be thriving men and 
women, fathers and mvt ont whom he had succoured, 

led, and watched over; there were those whom 
he had visited in prison ; there were sometime enemies 


converted to friends by his peace- intervention ; 
there was the young man reclaimed by his wise counsel 
and steady friendship, for the good colonel had a “ skep- 
tic smile” for what others deemed hopeless depravity, and 
believed 
** some pulse of good must live 

Within a human nature.” 
And there were children with wet eyes, for the rare old 
man who had always a smile for their joys, and a tear for 
their troubles ; and one, I remember, as her mother lifted 
her up for the last look, whispered, “ Oh, he is too good 
a man to bury up in the ground !” 

And there, in the midst of this sad company, and with 
a face quite as sad as his neighbours’, stood Lyman Bar- 
ton. A little urchin, a particular friend of the old colo- 
nel’s, and of mine too, who stood beside me, pulled my 
ear down to his lips, and turning his flashing eye upon 
Barton, whispered, “ Ought not he to be ashamed of him- 
self?” “Why, Hal? why?” “He is making believe cry, 
just like a crocodile! Every body says he has written to 
old Jackson already to be made postmaster. I wish he 
was in the colonel’s place.” “ You could not wish him 
in a better, my dear.” “Oh, I did not mean that! I did 
not mean that !” He would have proceeded ; but I shook 
my head, and put an end to the explanation he was eager 
to make. 

The funeral was over, the cold wind was howling with- 
out, the sigh of the mourners alone was heard, where a 
few days before all had been cheerfulness and preparation 
for the happiest event of human life. Paulina had lighted 
a single lamp and placed it in the farther part of the 
room, for there seemed something obtrusive even in the 
cheerfulness of light. She was seated on a low chair be- 
side the oldlady. The passiveness of grief was peculiarly 
unsuited to her active and happy nature ; and, as she sat 
as if she were paralysed, not even heeding the colonel’s 
favourite cat, who jumped into her lap, and purred and 
looked up for its accustomed caress, one could hardly 
believe she was the same girl who was for ever on the 
wing, laughing and singing from morning till night. Poor 
Loyd too, who had so gently acquiesced in the evils of his 
lot, who had bent like the reed before the winds of adver- 
ait? suffered now as those only do who resist while they 
suffer. Perhaps it was not in human nature not to mingle 
the disappointment of the lover with the grief of the son, 
and, while he was weeping his loss, to ponder over some 
of his father’s last words. “ Of course, my children,” he 
had said, “ you will dismiss all thoughts of marriage— 
for the present I mean. It will be all, I am afraid more, 
than you can do, Loyd, when the post-office and the 
pension are gone, to bread for your mother. If you 
marry, yon can’t tell how many claims there may be upon 
you, t don’t be discouraged, my children; cast your 
care upon the Lord—something may turn up—wait— 
blessed are they who wait in faith.” 

Both promised to wait, and both, as they now revolved 
their promise, religiously resolved to abide by it, cost 
what it might. 

Their painful meditations were vem by a knock 
at the outer door, and Loyd admitted Major Perrit, one 
of his neighbours, and one of those everlasting meddlers 
in others’ affairs, who, if a certain proverb were literal, 
must have had as many fin as Argus had eyes. 

“T am sorry for your affliction, ma’am,” said he, shak- 
ing Mrs Barnard’s extended hand, while a sort of sim- 
pering smile played about his mouth in spite of the ap- 
propriate solemnity he had endeavoured toassume “don't 
go out, Miss Paulina—what I have to communicate is in- 
teresting to you, as well as to the widow and son of the 
deceased.” 

“Some other time, sir,” interposed Loyd, whose face 
did not conceal how much he was annoyed by the offi- 
ciousness and bustling manner of his visitor. 

“ Excuse me, Loyd—I am older than you, and ought 
to be a little wiser—we must take time by the forelock ; 
others are up and doing, why should we not be ?” 

Loyd now comprehended the major’s business, and, 
pained and somewhat shocked, he turned away ; but re- 
membering the intention was kind, though the mode was 
coarse, he smothered his disgust, and forced himself to 
say, “ We are obliged to you, Major Perrit ; but I am not 
in a state of mind to attend to any business this evening.” 

“ Oh, I know you have feelings, Loyd; but you must 
not be more nice than wise. They must not get the start 
of us. I always told my wife it would be so, and now 
she sees I was right. I tell you, Loyd, in confidence, your 
honoured father was not cold before L Barton was 
handing round his petition for the office.” 1t was not 
in human nature for the old lady to —- a hem, at 
this exact fulfilment of her prediction to the poor colonel. 
“ Barton’s petition,” continued Perrit, “will go on to 
Washington in the mail to-morrow, and ours must go with 
it—here it is.” He took the from his pocket, and, 
opening it, showed a long list of names. “ A heavy list,” 
he added, “ but every one of them whigs; we did not 
ask a Jackson man—there would have been no use, you 
know ; Lyman Barton leads them all by the nose.” 

Here Perrit was interrupted by a knock at the entry 
door. A packet ad to Loyd was handed to him. 
Perrit glanced at the superscription, and exclaimed, 
“This is too much! he has had the impudence to send 
you the petition.” 

“I could not have believed this of him,” t it Loyd, 
as he broke the seal ; for he, like his father, reluctantly 
believed ill of any one. There were a few lines on the 
envelope ; he them to himself, and then, with that 
emotion which a good man feels at an unexpected good 
deed, he read them aloud. 

“ My pear rrrenp Loyp—Excuse me for intruding on 
you, at this early moment, a business matter that ought 
not to be deferred. You will see by the enclosed that 
my friends and myself have done what we could to testify 
our respect for the memory of your excellent father, and 
our esteem for you. Wishing you the success you de- 


serve, I remain very truly yours, LyMAN Barton.” 
The enclosed 


was a petition, headed by Lyman 
Barton, and i 


the town, that the office of postmaster might be given to 


Loyd Barnard. A short prefix to the —— expressed 
the signers’ respect for the colonel, and their unqualified 
confidence in his son. Perrit ran his eye over the list, 
and exclaiming, “ This is the Lord’s hand !” he seized his 
hat and departed, eager to have at least the consolation 
of first spreading the news wey the village. 

Few persons comprehend a degree of virtue beyond 
that of which they are themselves capable. 

“It is, indeed, in one sense,” said Loyd, as the door 
closed after Perrit, “the hand of the Lord ; for He it is 
that makes his creatures capable of such disinterested 

Those who heard the fervid language and tone in which 
Loyd expressed his gratitude, when he, that night, for 
the first time, took his father’s place at the family altar, 
must have felt that this was one of the few cases where it 
was equally “ blessed to give and to receive.” 

Loyd’s appointment came by return of mail from Wash- 
i m. In due time the wedding-cake was cut, and our 
pe x ter is as happy as love and fortune can 

e him. 


It was a bright thought in a philanthropist of one of 
our cities, to note down the actual good deeds that passed 
under his observation. We have imitated his example 
in recording an act of rare disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity. It certainly merits a more enduring memorial ; 
but it has its fitting reward in the respect it inspires, and 
in its blessed tendency to vanquish the prejudices and 
soften the asperities of political parties. 


NECROPOLIS OF GLASGOW. 

Tue cemetery of Pere la Chaise was long a source of 
exclusive pride to the capital of France. No other 
city in the world possessed a place of repose for the 
dead, ornamented in such a manner as to render it a 
source of melancholy but serene pleasure to the living. 
Nay, euch was the “ bad eminence” which the people of 
Britain in particular had acquired for their propensity 
to deface all monuments open to general resort and 
contact, that it was doubted, and not without grounds, 
whether a Pere la Chaise could exist in the island. We 
can now point, however, to a beautiful burial-ground 
in the western capital of Scotland, as a proof that these 
fears were either not universally applicable, or that a 
beneficial change in this respect has come over our 
island-population. 

The Necropolis (City of the Dead) of Glasgow oc- 
cupies a rising ground on the northern outskirts of 
the city, and a little to the east of the Cathedral, from 
which it is separated by a rivulet—if rivulet that may 
be named which contains much more mud than water. 
This defilement, however, appears to be the result of 
modern commerce; for a clever poet of the city tells 
us that the patron-saint of Glasgow, “‘Sanct Mungo,” 
occasionally, though not often, 

** Drank o’ ye Molendinar Burne,” 

which is the name given to the stream. Over this 
Molendinar Burn, the Merchants’ House of Glasgow, 
to whom the grounds of the Necropolis belong, have 
thrown a handsome one-arched bridge, at an expense 
of about two thousand pounds, as an approach to the fu- 
nereal mount. Strangers, visiting the place for the first 
time, are requested, afteracommon continental fashion, 
to insert their names in a book ; and we are happy to 
say, that neither for this ceremonial, nor for permit- 
ting access, is the porter of the bridge allowed by his 
employers to accept of any remuneration. Imme- 
diately before you, on crossing the bridge, a handsome 
arch or gateway is seen, standing against the side of 
the hill. This is intended as an entrance to an exca- 
vated passage through the hill from one side to another, 
but which is scarcely yet commenced, The geological 
character of the elevation, fortunately, renders exca- 
vations of this kind comparatively easy of execution. 
The greater part of the hill is formed of soft sandstone, 
with a stalk of volcanic stone rising up through the 
centre, and spreading partially over the top, so as to 
form, in whole, something of an umbrella or toad-stool 
shape. So soft is the sandstone lying around this 
stalk, that it can be picked off and crumbled into fine 
sand with the finger-nail in most places; thus allowing 
of vaults being made without difficulty in any part of 
it. We believe the intention of the proprietors is, 
that the passage alluded to should not merely afford 
a subterranean transit to the other side, but that it 
should have a range of burial-vaults along its whole 
course, on both sides, which will give those who 
choose to deposit the remains of their friends in the 
Necropolis, a choice in the form of sepulture, 

Turning to the left hand, or to the north of the 
gateway, the visitor to the Necropolis enters the walks 
that wind hither and thither around the hill, over a 
space of twenty-four acres, neatly laid out and wooded. 
The tombs begin immediately to the north of the gate- 
way ; and indeed this is the only part of the grounds 
where they are yet plentiful—the idea of making the 
place an ornamental cemetery having only been adopted 
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in 1831. Some of the tombs which have been laid 
down are extremely beautiful, and present a great 
variety of architectural tastes. They are arranged in 
rows on each side of the various walks that creep, 
serpent-like, athwart the declivity, and every monu- 
ment has in front of it the small plot—enclosed by 
painted rails, chains, or other devices, and bedecked 
with plants and flowers—where the bones of the de- 
parted are laid. Pillars, and pedestals, surmounted 
by urns and palls, of many shapes aud sizes, and exe- 
cuted for the most part in a beautiful white, or in a 
slightly bloom-coloured freestone, meet the eye in all 
directions. Sometimes the architectural fancy exhi- 
bited is gurious and striking. One monument con- 
sists of a handsome pedestal, surmounted by a column 
broken abruptly off, at the height of two feet or so. 
One is inclined at first sight to ban some unknown 
defacing hand, but a narrower inspection shows that 
the fracture is not a thing of accident, but intention, 
The architect or his employer has taken this mode of 
imaging forth that abrupt termination of a youthful 
life which was the fate of him who sleeps below. 

In the most northern point of the Necropolis, close 
upon the bank of the Molendinar Burn, stands a tall 
columnar monument, indicating the burying-place of 
the Jews, one of whose race had the honour of being 
first laid in these burying-grounds. Behind the pillar, 
which is of considerable beauty, there is an aisle, in 
which the Hebrew population of the west are laid, with 
all the sepulchral rites of their ancient race. The 
cast-iron gate leading to the aisle, is remarkable for 
having some appropriate verses from Scripture in- 
woven into the centre of it, in a most elegant manner. 
It is considered by judges a rare piece of casting, we 
believe. Passing upwards from the Israelitish place 
of sepulture—a miniature valley of Jehosaphat—many 
fine tombs are found on the declivity, which require 
one to wind backwards and forwards, in order to see 

all. The larger monuments are towards the top 
of the hill. One of the most prominent of these is 
one erected in honour of William M‘Gavin, a mer- 
chant of Glasgow, and author of a controversial work 
called the Protestant. It is a solid structure, sur- 
mounted by a statue, and seems in all (at a rough 
guess) to be between twenty and thirty feet in height. 
The statue is a little above the natural size, and is well 
executed, and imposing in aspect. The whole is in 
good freestone. 

At a little distance from the last-mentioned monu- 
ment, stands one of nearly equal size, consecrated to 
the memory of the Reverend Dr Dick, Professor of 
Divinity for a number of years to the Secession 
Church. This monument is without a statue, and 
consists of a circular range of pillars, stationed on a 
broad pedestal, in the same fashion, generally speak- 
ing, as the monuments of Dugald Stewart and Burns 
on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh. Dr Dick was a 
man much esteemed by the body to which he belonged. 
Like his predecessor in the theological chair, Dr Law- 
son of Selkirk, he had a deal of humour of a dryish 
order. On one occasion he exercised it against a mem- 
ber of his own family, in a mortifying yet rather useful 
way, if there be truth in an anecdote which we have 
heard told in something like the following way. That 
person, a youth at the time, was anxious to pursue the 
clerical profession, contrary to the judgment of Dr Dick, 
who, however, yielded so far to the young man’s wishes 
as to permit him to become one of the pupils of his own 
class, After a time spent thus, the youth gave in, 
along with others, a thesis or discourse to the learned 
professor. The latter, according to custom, went over 
the said discourses, and commented upon them all 
publicly in succession, giving high praise to some, less 
to others, and so on, until he came to the production 
of his young relative. ‘‘ As for the author of this dis- 
course,” said the doctor emphatically, “ it seems to me 
that he has mistaken his trade, and the sooner he takes 
up another, the better for him.” So saying, he coolly 
passed on to the next. The young man, who was no 
other than the professor’s own son, laid the rebuff 
seriously to heart, and is now a member of a Jaical 
profession, to which he does no small honour 

From this digression we return to the Pere la Chaise 
of Glasgow. The monuments of Dick and M‘Gavin 
are not far from the summit of the hill, on which stands 
a lofty column, sacred to the memory of the great re- 
former of Scotland, John Knox, whose best monu- 
mental inscription was the sent pr d over 
him by the regent Morton, “‘ There lies one who never 
feared the face of man!” Pinnacled on the column 
stands a colossal figure of the dauntless innovator (by 
the Lanarkshire sculptor Forrest, we believe), looking 
gruff enough, in his bearded austerity, to have fright- 
ened men and queens in multitudes, though face of clay 
never could make himself quake. The stone of the 
figure is darkish and rough; yet, altogether, the effect 
is in unison with the character of the man, stern, bold, 
and impressive. The deep-set eye and tremendous 
brow well beseem the man who made the beauteous 
Mary and her minions tremble, as if his voice had been 
the trump of doom. The face of the severe reformer 
is turned to the Old Cathedral, as if he still gloomed in 
effigy over that relic of a church, which, living, he would 
fain have left no trace or token of on Scottish soil, The 


Cathedral is a structure of the twelfth century, and is 
of such extent as to measure little less than half a 
mile in circuit, taking into account each indentation, 
angle, and projection of the walls. Vulgar report has 
often made it out to be a full mile in circumference ; 
but a gentleman who spent nearly two days in settling 
the point (rendered no easy matter by tombs and their 
enclosing rails), assures us that the amount we have 
mentioned is the correct one. We may also mention 
in passing, that the little street called the Rotten Row, 
by which the Cathedral (and Necropolis also) is ap- 
proached, is supposed to have derived its name from 
its having been the customary route by which the Host 
in Catholic times was carried to and from the Cathe- 
dral. The name is a corruption, it is thought, of 
Routine Row. 

From the spot where the monument to Knox is 
situated, a most excellent view can be got of og! 
the whole city of Glasgow. On the side of the hill 
to the east of Knox, there have as yet been few or 
no tombs erected. On the side towards the city 
there are many more tombs, some of large size, to be 
seen by walking to and fro among the winding ways. 
One large monument (with two others of equal size in 
its immediate vicinity) holds the remains of a gallant 
soldier of the name of Pattison. Above this tomb a 
Roman helmet is finely carved, marking appropriately 
a warrior’s place of rest. Another burying spot, be- 
longing to a family, and containing the remains of 
several persons, is calculated to attract the notice of 
every visitor. It is about midway down the hill, and 
is, like many others, reached by a short path leading 
to it from the main one. It is a square space measuring 
several yards each way, situated in a sort of recess, and 
half surrounded by curious stones of all kinds, plentifully 
mingled with rock-fiowers, such as are usually seen in 
grottoes. A painted railing also goes round the whole, 
and around this are trained various plants of a beau- 
tiful kind. The whole of the central ground is like- 
wise covered with a variety of flowers, all (at present) 
in the bloom and blow of summer. ‘“‘ Here,” the visitor 
cannot help saying, “ here is a spot in which to sleep 
the sleep that knows no awaking! So sweet, so peace- 
ful, so cool, so fragrant! With these rocks to ward off 
the storms of winter, with these shrubs to temper the 
excesses of the summer ray, with but one friend’s hand 
to root out betimes the choking weeds, who would not 
wish such a nook as this for his last repose !” 

There are several vaults on the hill, some of them 
completed, and others in progress of formation. In 
one of these imperfect excavations, recently, a proof 
was given of the softness—the excessive softness—of 
the sandstone of the hill, by the falling in of a portion 
of the roof. The workmen, fortunately, had left it, 
but only a few minutes before the accident happened. 
We believe that every vault is cased with masonry. 
Were it not so, this accident would fully show the 
necessity of it. 

The Necropolis is rapidly becoming one of the very 
greatest attractions of the city of Glasgow, and the 
more so, because its charms are of a character to 
which no parallel is yet to be found in any other of 
the capitals of the empire. It is true, that we have 
not yet the tombs of many distinguished men to throw 
a halo over this cemetery, but this source, too, of inte- 
rest, will be added soon—too soon. Genius is not rare 
in our land, and its inspired sons fall thick. But 
lately, the mortal remains of one of the sweetest of her 
songsters, William Motherwell, were laid in this Pere 
la Chaise of Scotland, and an appropriate monument 
will ere long, it is to be hoped, point out the place of his 
rest. Additional pleasure will certainly be derived by 
the admirers of greatness and worth, ue Soe many such 
names are seen by them on the sepulchral stones of 
these grounds; but although the Necropolis contained 
records of none but the comparatively humble and 
obscure, it would still be a deep source of interest and 
delight. Can we but wonder that cemeteries of this 
kind should yet be so rare, when we think in what a 
different position we are placed by them with respect 
to departed friends ? As funereal matters are usually 
ordered, we seem to part for ever from those we have 
loved and lost. We consign them to the cold, dark, 
untended ground—the place of their rest is locked up 
from our sight, or trodden only by strangers—and, ere 
long, the lank grass, the nettle, and the rank weed, 
choke up their unvisited graves. How different is it 
with cemeteries of the character of Pere la Chaise! 
When we lay down a loved one there, we can still hold 
sweet communion with him. We can show our affec- 
tion by planting the loveliest flowers of summer above 
his head, and please ourselves with the belief that the 
tribute is not unbeheld or unappreciated. We can 
pull a flower from the place of his repose, and carry it 
about with us; gratified with the thought, that, if we 
cannot have our friend again, we have something, at 
least, that has sprung from his dust. The place of 
death is no longer in our eyes an abode of gloom, de- 
sertion, and sorrow, at the bare idea of which we 
shudder with horror and dismay. It is an agreeable 
resting-spot, to which we retire at the close of life, still 
to be visited, and gazed on, and cared for, by those we 
held dear. Such is the change in our feelings on this 


subject which these beautiful cemeteries are calculated 
to effect ; and assuredly it is a change adapted neither 
to make us worse men, nor to render our days less 
happy. When we have before us, besides, the monu- 
mental tributes raised by their country above the 
honoured dead—when we see the reward bestowed on 
worth, talent, and virtue, even when life is over—the 


spectacle is well fitted to excite in us a noble emulation, 
and to rouse us to exertions that may earn a similar 
fate for ourselves. Every way do these beautifications 
of the grave appear to be commendable and useful, 
and, before many years pass over, we hope to see in 
the land of Britain ore a Pere la Chaise—many an 
ornamental cemetery—like that adorning the Mistress 
of the Clyde. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
MARSHAL SOULT. 

NicnoLas JEAN DE-Dreuv was born at St 
Amand, in the district of Tarn (province of Langue- 
doc, south of France), on the 29th of March 1769, the 
same year which witnessed the births of other two 
great modern soldiers, Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
Duke of Wellington. The father of Soult had been a 
serjeant in the army, after retiring from which he be- 
came steward to the Marquis of Dulac. The parent- 
age of Nicholas Soult, therefore, though humble, was 
not mean; and he is understood to have received a 
respectable education. His liking for a military life 
was early formed, and at the age of sixteen he entered 
the ranks of the army. This step was taken in 1785, 
and no long time elapsed ere the revolutionary con- 
vulsions broke out in France, bringing foreign as well 
as civil war in their train. Soult’s abilities seem to 
have attracted notice at the very outset, as, in 1791, 
we find him elevated to the rank of second lieutenant 
of grenadiers in the battalion of the Upper Rhine. 
Shortly afterwards, his regiment raised him by accla- 
mation to the post of adjutant, which promotion was 
soon followed by his appointment to a company. He 
had now full opportunities of displaying, on the Rhine 
and Moselle, the qualities which distinguished him ; 
and he made such ample use of these, that his superiors 
passed him rapidly through the grades of lieutenant- 
colonel, adjutant-general, and colonel. 

Already well known to his immediate companions, 
the merits of Soult may be said to have been first dis- 
played before his country, and the world in general, 
at the celebrated battle of Fleurus, which took place 
in 1794, and which broke the power of Austria in the 
Netherlands. A portion of the French army, under 
General Marceau, was charged desperately and put to 
flight by an Austrian division. Marceau was in de- 
spair, and hesitated whether he should throw himself 
on the swords of the enemy, or die by his own. At 
this moment, young Soult, then a colonel, galloped 
up, and cried, “ What are you about, general? Are 
you going to die because those fellows run away? Go 
after them and bring them back; it will be much 
better to beat the enemy along with them.” Marceau 
took heart, followed the advice, and retrieved the for- 
tunes of the field in one of its most important points, 
This anecdote has been told in another way. It has 
been said that Marceau, when beaten back, came to 
demand four battalions from General Lefebvre, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Give them to me, or I will blow out my 
brains,”’ and that Soult’s counsel induced Lefebvre to 
refuse them. Marceau stormed at the presumption of 
the adviser, but, at the close of the day, was candid 
enough to declare that the victory was owing to the 
young colonel’s advice. 

In the following year, Soult, at the age of twenty- 
five, was made general of brigade, and in this capacity 
he served with Jourdan in the dreadful campaigns of 
1795 and 1796. His consummate coolness and judg- 
ment, as well as dauntless determination, made him a 
conspicuous agent in these campaigns, during which 
the Archduke Charles of Austria baffled the best efforts 
of France. The next campaigns in which Soult was 
engaged, were those in which Massena commanded the 
army of Italy. Massena had accepted the command 
only on condition of being allowed to take Soult (now 
a general’ of division) and one or two other officers 
with him, and he placed Soult at the head of the right 
wing of the army, consisting of three divisions. The 
officer fulfilled well the expectations formed of him by 
his superior, but after various severe engagements, 
Massena was shut up in Genoa. Soult saved himself 
from any ignominy attending this result, by one daring 
action. He burst with his division upon the enemy, 
and endeavoured to open the blockade. The night 
was dark and stormy on which this attempt was made, 
At first, the impetuosity of the French and their com- 
mander was irresistible, but the Austrians rallied, and 
drove back the French in turn, Soult recovered his 
men, and again led them to the assault, when a ball 
broke his leg. His troops lost all courage and fled. 
Their commander was found lying on the field by the 
Austrians, who carried him off, and retained him as 
a prisoner until Napoleon’s victory (June 14, 1800) at 
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Marengo, brought about his liberation, as well as the 
cession of Italy to France. 

For the first time, Soult now became known to his 
future master. Napoleon asked Massena, whether 
“ Soult deserved his high reputation?’’ ‘* Both for 
courage and conduct,” replied Massena, “I can re- 
commend him as one, who, ia my opinion, has scarcely 
a superior.” The command of the Chasseurs of the 
Consular Guard, and the personal esteem of Bonaparte, 
were the immediate consequence of this recommenda- 
tion; and, shortly afterwards, when the invasion of 
England was in contemplation, Soult was placed over 
the army encamped from Boulogne to Calais. The 
discipline which he there established was severe almost 
beyond example; from dawn to nightfaH he himself 
was never out of the saddle. Even Nepoleon expressed 
an ‘apprehension that the soldiery would sink under 
it; but Soult replied, ‘‘ Such as cannot withstand the 
fatigue which I support myself, will remain in the 
depdts; but such as do stand it, will be fit to undertake 
the conquest of the world.’”” Such an answer was not 
calculated to lower the utterer in the opinion of Bona- 
parte. The projected enterprise, however, as is well 
known, was never carried into execution. 

When, on the 18th of May 1804, Napoleon assumed 
the imperial dignity, Soult was held to be not the 
least deserving of the seventeen generals who were 
invested with the truncheon of “ Marshal of the Em- 
pire.” In the following year, Soult attended his 
master in the new war with Austria. At the decisive 
battle of Austerlitz (called by the French the Battle 
of the Emperors, from the circumstance of the Prus- 
sian and Austrian emperors being present), Soult 
commanded the right wing of the French army. In 
giving final instructions to his surrounding generals, 
Napoleon publicly paid the highest compliment to 
Soult, by saying to him, “ As to you, Marshal, I have 
only to bid you do as you have always done!” Dur- 
ing the day, Napoleon sent a hurried message to Soult, 
commending him instantly to gain the heights of 
Pratzen, “I will obey Emperor,” replied the 
Marshal, “as soon as 1 see the proper time arrived.” 
The Emperor was enraged at the answer, and sent 
another aid-de-camp with more peremptory orders. 
Soult was just putting his columns in motion when 
the second message came. From his elevated station 
Bonaparte now saw the cause of the delay. The 
Russians were extending their left, and were thus 
weakening their centre, which was in possession of the 
heights. The most brilliant success attended Soult’s 
well-timed movement, and, before the whole staff, who 
had heard him exclaiming against the Marshal's pre- 
sumptuous disobedience, Bonaparte afterwards said to 
Soult, “‘ Marshal, I account you the best tactician in 
my empire.” Soult was no lame courtier, if he an- 
swered, as he is said to have done, in these words, 
“Sire, I believe it, since your majesty has ths good- 
ness to tell me so!” Bonaparte could not refrain 
from other express ons of delight at Soult’s conduct 
on this day. ‘‘ Marshal,” said he, “ you have covered 
yourself with glory!* You have surpassed all my ex- 
pectations.” 

Napoleon did not;leave unemployed the talents 
which he had found Soult to possess. At the battle 
of Jena, in the year following (1806), Soult com- 
manded, along with Ney, the right wing, and mainly 
helped his master to overturn, in that one day, the 
independence and throne of Prussia. Soult was ap- 
pointed, at the close of the battle, to the pursuit of the 
Prussians, and concluded the war by the capture of 
Lubeck and the Prussian general Blucher. The war 
«ith Russia commenced immediately afterwards, and 
still Soult continued in active attendance on his leader. 
At the battle of Eylau, fought in Februsry 1807, the 
Marshal did most essential service to Napoleon. The 
loss of the French had been so dreadful on that day, 
that Bonaparte proposed at nightfall to retire. Soult’s 

eye had detected movements in the Prussian 
army, which led him to prognosticate a retreat. “ Let 
us remain,” said he to Napoleon, “and we are certain 
to have the honour of the day, besides saving full 
thirty thousand of our wounded and fugitives from 
falling into the enemy’s hands.” The advice of the 
M was followed, and by their retreat during the 
night, the Russians left Eylau to be numbered among 
the victeries of their foe. The succeeding battle of 
Friedland closed the war, and a peace was concluded, 
on the raft at Tilsit, between Russia and France. 

The services of Soult had been so conspicuous in this 
contest, that he was rewarded with the title of Duke 
of Dalmatia, a district lying on the eastern shore of 
the Gulf of Venice. The title was not an empty one. 
In the year 1808, the Duke of Dalmatia entered upon 
a new enterprise, The Spanish war had broken out, 
and he was sent by Napoleon across the Pyrenees, to 
command the second corps of thegrand army. At the 
outset, he met Spaniards only, and gained victory after 
victory, but his subsequent attacks on the British 
auxiliary foree, under Sir John Moore, were uni- 
formly repulsed, though the British were retreating, 
wearied and famine-struck, to Corunna. Under the 
walls of that city, Soult furionsly (16th January 1809) 
assailed Sir John ; but although their lamented com- 


mander fell, the British drove back their assailants, 
and effected an embarkation in safety. To Souit’s 
lasting honour, he erected a monument to his fallen 
adversary; thus showing that his mind was noble 
enough to acknowledge and admire the merits even of 
a ful opp t. Another incident oceurred at 
Corunna, highly to the French Marshal's credit. Major 
Napier (brother of the historian) having been wounded 
and captured by the French, Soult not only showed 
him extreme kindness, but wrote to Napoleon, request- 
ing that the prisoner might not be sent to France, 
which, from the system of refusing exchanges, would 
have ruined his professional prospects, Being obliged 
to leave Corunna, moreover, Soult recommended Major 
Napier to Ney, who, with no less kindness, sent. the 
prisoner soon after to England, upon the mere faith 
of his promise not to serve till regularly exchanged. 

The Duke of Dalmatia’s next operations were con- 
fined to Portugal, which country fell completely into 
his possession. It was said that he at this time me- 
ditated the seizure of the crown of Portugal, which 
would have been no very wonderful event in these 
days, when Napoleon’s brothers, Joseph, Louis, and 
Jerome—when Murat and Bernadotte—were kings 
and princes. Napoleon either did not credit this re- 
port, or conceived the services of Soult too valuable to 
be lost, for the Emperor wrote to his Marshal, saying, 
“ that he remembered only Austerlitz.” Whatever 
schemes might be in agitation, they were speedily 
brought to a close. Sir Arthur Wellesley advanced 
against Soult at Oporto, and drove him out of Portu- 
gal. Soult soon after effected a junction in Spain with 
the forces of Marshals Ney and Mortier, and their 
combined strength compelled the British commander 
to retreat into Portugal. Soon after, Soult turned to 
the south, and overran Andalusia, while Napoleon 
sent Massena (in 1810) to Portugal, seemingly anxious 
to try all his Marshals one by one, until some one ap- 
peared able to cope with the skilful leader of the Bri- 
tish, But Massena sustained a continued series of 
defeats, as did Marmont also, when appointed to the 
same task. Soult, meanwhile, in May 1811, encoun- 
tered and was worsted by Sir William Beresford, in 
an attempt to relieve Badajoz, The French Marshal, 
however, retained possession of Andalusia for two 
years, levying, it is said, heavy contributions from the 
inhabitants, but restraining his troops from all unne- 
cessary violence. After the loss of the battle of Sala- 
manca by Marmont, Soult was forced to join his 
brother Marshal at Burgos in the north of Spain, 
Their united strength caused Wellington to retreat 
again into Portugal, 

In 1813, Soult was called upon to join his master in 
the new war which had broken out in Germany. The 
Duke of Dalmatia crossed the Pyrenees at the head 
of four thousand men, and was soon after present at 
the doubtful battles of Liitzen and Bautzen. Napo- 
leon entered Dresden, and, while there, received the 
news of the defeat of his Spanish armies at Vittoria. 
It was but too plain that Wellington was marching 
by rapid strides to the Pyrenees, to overthrow from 
that quarter the imperial throne of France. Napoleon 
saw but two men around him—Ney and Soult—to 
whom he could entrust the task of coping with the 
great British commander. He pitched upon Soult; 
but an obstacle to the appointment started up in the 
shape of the Marshal’s lady, who thought her lord had 
toiled enough. Napoleon, as he tells himself, sent for 
the duchess, and said to her, “‘ Madame! in great 
public emergencies, the business of women is to soften 
our labours. Go back to your husband and torment 
him no more!” The lady yielded to the imperious 
mandate, and Soult set out to defend the French fron- 
tier against its alarming assailant. 

Soult’s campaign in the front of the Pyrenees is ad- 
mitted to be the masterpiece of his military career. 
He made two desperate efforts to force a passage back 
into Spain, but fruitlessly. Nor could he prevent the 
advance of the British, though, for two entire days, he 
defended his entrenched camp at Bayonne. He at- 
tacked the allies again at Orthez, and was again re- 
pulsed. He made another energetic but unsuccessful 
stand below the walls of Toulouse, and would doubt- 
less have renewed the obstinate contest, had not a 
counter arrived, announcing the fall of Napoleon. 

When his old master went to Elba, the merits of 
Soult were not overlooked by the Bourbons. They 
confirmed him in his dignities, made him commander 
of the 13th military division, and, finally, in Decem- 
ber 1814, gave him the portfolio of minister at war. 
He retained this office till Bonaparte landed from 
Elba, and a violent address against the invader was 
issued to the soldiery, with the signature of the Duke 
of Dalmatia. But Louis appears to have doubted the 
duke’s sincerity, for the latter was dismissed from the 
ministry, and in a short month or two he was an- 
nounced, in the Paris papers, as a major-general and 
peer of the new empire of Napoleon. temptation 
to the imperial Marshals to rejoin their old leader, has 
always appeared to us so great as to disarm censure ; 
and we therefore forbear to canvass the propriety of 
Soult’s conduct at this time. He shared in the fleet- 
ing splendours of the hundred days, and attended Na- 
poleon on the field of Waterloo, without doing any 
thing, by all accounts, worthy of his former fame. 
Yet it is said that Napoleon would have been taken 
prisoner, but for Soult’s presence of mind. The Bri- 
tish cavalry were advancing, and the fallen Emperor 
murmured something about. “ ending their career on 


the field of battle,” when Soult turned the head of his 


master’s horse in the direction for flight, exclaiming, 
“ Ah ! sire, the enemy are fortunate enough already. 

When the Marshals of the Empire met at Paris and 
Malmaison, before the arrival of the pursuing army, 
to meditate on their future movements, Soult, accord. 
ing to report, amid many fine speeches from others, 
pointed out coolly and p her the impossibility of a 
successful resistance. The issue of the affair, as re- 
gards Bonaparte himself, is universally known. Soult 
was in the list of thirty-eight who were ordered to quit 
Paris, and await in certain parts of France the decision 
of the tribunals respecting them. By a decree of 1817, 
Soult was ordered beyond the Rhine, and retired to 
the Duchy of Berg, the native country of his lady, 
where he spent his time in the composition of his Me- 
moirs, These may yet see the light, it is to be hoped. 
In 1819, Soult was permitted to return to France, and 
had his Marshal’s truncheon restored to him in 1821, 
with a large pension. In 1825, he was created, 
Charles X., a chevalier of the royal orders, and in 1 
was made a peer of France. 

When the revolution of 1830 took place, and Louis 
Philippe was elected king of the French, the Duke of 
Dalmatia was appointed minister at war. At a sub- 
sequent period, he filled for a time the office of prime 
minister, and is allowed to have exhibited not less abi- 
lity as a statesman than as a warrior. His last office 
was that of ambassador extraordinary at the coronation 
of the British queen, in June of the present year; on 
which occasion he experienced from the British a re- 
ception so generously cordial, as cannot fail to have 
some effect on the feelings of his countrymen, strength- 
ing the bond of amity which has for some years been 
growing between the two greatest of European states. 

Marshal Soult is now in his sixty-ninth year. He 
is of tall figure, slightly lame, of dark complexion, and 
still in the enjoyment of much health and vigour. He 
has several children, the eldest of whom, styled Mar- 
quis of Dalmatia, accompanied him cn his mission to 
the British court. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DEBTS. 

Mer Locxnart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, with a 
pervading character of readableness far above what is 
common in extended biographies, and much of which 
must be ascribed to the easy, pleasant, and in general 
unaffected style of the author, has been pronounced 
by all within the sphere of our knowledge as liable to 
the strongest censure in one point—a tendency to de- 
preciate, or at the best to treat in a patronising tone, 
all of Scott's friends and associates who do not stand 
exactly in the grade of gentlemen. The object of this 
is easily seen—namely, to exalt Scott as much as pos- 
sible above the sphere in which he actually was born 
and moved, and sustain him in that world of artificial 
rank to which it was his weakness and his misfortune 
to be constantly aspiring. It has no more conspicuous 
victim than Mr James Ballantyne, the printer, a man 
universally reputed in his own place to have been 
possessed of the most amiable and virtuous character, 
while it is indisputable that he was by far the most 
successful professor of typography that our country 
ever saw, but whois here treated with absolute con- 
tumely—his personal peculiarities burlesqued, his abi- 
lities as a man of business (not to speak of letters) 
described as null, and the misfortunes of Sir Walter 
Scott in the main ascribed to him and his brother. 
Our readers may recollect that we formerly expressed 
the strongest doubts as to the justice of all this. We 
are now confirmed in our impression by the publication 
of a pamphlet,* in which Mr Ballantyne’s friends 
triumphantly vindicate his fair fame, and show that, 
so far from his being in any degree the cause of the 
ruin of Scott, the latter was the cause of hisruin. As 
far as the justification of Mr Ballantyne is concerned, 
we should not have thought of troubling our readers 
with any account of this pamphlet, but have left it to 
fight its own battle; but it explains for the first time 
the mysterious subject of Seott’s debts, and their cause; 
and being on that score entitled to general attention, 
we trust that the following notice of its contents will 
not be deemed superfluous, 

The object of the pamphlet is more compreheusive 
than we have stated it. It embraces a vindication of 
Mr John Ballantyne from at least the charge of hav- 
ing injured Scott in matters of business. In 1809, 
Scott set up a bookselling business, in which he was 
a half sharer, and the two Messrs Ballantyne respec- 
tively quarter sharers; John having a distinct salary 
as manager. This concern did not answer expecta- 
tions, and caused much embarrassment to Scott. Any 
bookseller of the present day, looking at the nature 
of the publications it brought out, and which are ad- 
mitted to have been of Scott’s suggestion, would be at 


* “Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnigs con- 
tained in Mr Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


respecting the Messrs Ballantyne.” 
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no loss to say that success for the concern was impos- 
sible, and that the imprudence of the secret partner 
was quite sufficient to produce ruin, without any ad- 
dition from the avowed ones. Yet, after all difficul- 
ties, Scott got out of this concern, a gainer by a thou- 
sand pounds—so that it could not be by it that he was 
injured. This clears the ground for a consideration 
of Scott’s concern with Mr James Ballantyne. 

He had set up Mr Ballantyne, in 1802, as a printer 
in Edinburgh, himself The busi- 
ness prospered until 1826, when James Ballantyne 
and Company, with Sir Walter Scott as a partner, 
failed for L.117,000. Mr represents Sir 
Walter Scott as incurring a responsibility for this 
—— entirely through his connection with James 

tyne, whose ignorance of and inattention to 
business, he states to have been the cause of the catas- 
trophe. Scott, we are told, kept accurate accounts of 
his personal expenses, even to sixpences, but never 
took heed “for how many thousands, or rather tens 
of thousands, he was responsible as a printer in the 
Canongate.” We are further assured that he never 
drew any profits from the business, so that it would 
appear as if all its real benefits were absorbed by Mr 
Ballantyne. Indeed, the sole and simple result of Sir 
Walter Scott’s connection with his old friend and 
schoolfellow, was, according to the biographer, his 
becoming liable to responsibilities to the amount: of 
L.117,000, contracted by the manager James Ballan- 
tyne, through wastefulness, negligence, and facility. 

Now, the fact really was, as here appears from a 
statement of the accounts, that, while the printing 
concern was actually a lucrative one—to the extent of 
about L.1800 a-year—and while Mr Ballantyne drew 
nothing from it but what was for support- 
ing 2 moderate household (during the most part of the 
time a bachelor household), Scott was using its name 
and credit for the raising of enormous sums of money, 
required by him to gratify his passion for land, articles 
of virtd, and a sumptuous style of living. 

“In the year 1822,” says our authority, “ James 
Ballantyne and Co. thought proper to balance their 
affairs, and, under some new arr ts, to enter 
into a new contract of ip. This instrument 
was executed on the Ist of April that year. The vi- 
dimus then made up by an agent mutually employed 


by the parties, is now before us; and it shows that the 


bills then current, in the name of James Ballantyne 
and Co., but for Sir Walter Scott's private accommo- 
dation alone, amounted to L.26,896, 5s. 11d. ; while 
neither at that time nor subsequently was there a 
single accommodation-bill current on account of the 
company itself. No means having been taken by Sir 
Walter Scott to clear off any part of this large sum, it 
was kept floating by successive renewals of accommo- 
dation-bills, the most expensive of all modes of raising 
money, not to say also the most precarious ; and the 
consequence was, that a |: and constantly augment- 
ing addition was made to the original amount, by the 
expense attending these multiplied renewals. But, 
further, whenever Sir Walter was in want of money 
for any purpose, ordinary or extraordinary, a new note 
was asked for and obtained. If a builder received a 
bill for work done at Abbotsford, it was generally 
made payable by a note on James Ballantyne and Co. ; 
or if a remittance was necessary to buy Sir Walter’s 
eldest son a step in his regiment, James Ballantyne 
and Co. were called upon. to assist in the same form. 
Thus, the sum which in December 1822 was only 
1.26,896, 5s. 11d., had, at the time of the bankruptcy 
in 1826, been increased, by stamps, discounts, and 
bank exchange, by L..8085, 3s. ld. ; and by promis- 
sory-notes granted to Sir Walter Scott by James Bal- 
lantyne and Co, for the other purposes enumerated, 
by the sum of L.17,142, 18s. 10d. It is so far from 
being true, therefore, as Mr Lockhart affirms, that Sir 
Walter Scott never drew any thing from the business, 
that there is the most conclusive evidence to show, that, 
excepting the means necessary to carry it on, and Mr 
James Ballantyne’s personal and family expenses, he 
drew from it all its earnings, and more than all. Mr 
James Ballantyne’s whole share of the profits, deduct- 
ing the expense of his family, was floating in the busi- 
ness at the command of Sir Walter Scott, besides the 
profit accruing to him from his one-sixth share of all 
the new novels, after the death of his brother John. 
He had cast his bread upon the waters, but it did not 
return to him after many days of labour and sorrow. 
He lost all, and was, besides, stripped of every thing 
he possessed, except his household furniture. Nota 
wreck was saved—not even his house, which had been 
bought with his wife’s fortune, and-which, in the ful- 
ness of his confidence, he had not taken any means to 
secure to her and her children.” 

A more minute statement is afterwards given, from 
which it appears that, at the close of 1822, Sir Walter 
Scott, as partner in the business, was entitled to 
1.9110 of its funds, but had drawn from it in bills no 
less than L.36,007; leaving as a balance against him 
the L..26,836 above stated. During the three ensui 
years {at the end of which period the failure took 
place), nearly twenty theasund pounds had been added 
this sum, making it L.46,564, 10s. 5d. We find 

the accounts, that in that short period the cost 
of keeping the bills afloat was enormous: no less than 
1.5876 had been paid for discounts, L.901 for exchange 
on remittances to London, L.251 for bill stamps, L.815 
as on advances by bankers, and L.240* as 


* We omit the fractions from all the above sums, 


commission and postages to London bankers; total 
expense of keeping alive this fictitious fortune three 
years, L.8085. The name of James Ballantyne and 
Company was, moreover, found at the last attached to 
bills in behalf of Constable and Company, chiefly ac- 
commodation-bills, to the amount of L.36,479, and to 
Hurst, Robinson, and Company, to the amount of 
making Scott's liabilities, preper, and in con- 
sequence of the bankruptcy, to be exactly L.88,607, 
19s, 9d. 

The vindicators of Mr Ballantyne naturally feel 
that their friend has laid himself open to a charge of 
negligence or simplicity, in thus allowing himself to 
become pledged for so much in behalf of Scott. Their 
observations on that point are as fallow :—“ In judging 
of this matter, the relative positions of the parties 
should be duly weighed and considered. Our impres- 
sion is, that he had no choice left; Sir Walter Scott, 
to use his own phrase, ‘ had laid down the law,’ and 
refusal was not to be thought of. Besides, Mr Bal- 
lantyne thought, that if ‘the worst came to the worst,’ 
there was Abbotsford, which would secure every one, 
and make up for every deficiency. ‘Still it is certain 
that he had, occasionally, misgivings on the subject ; 
for, notwithstanding Mr Lockhart’s assertion to the 
contrary, he did ‘make serious efforts to master these 
formidable balances of figures.” We have seen them, 
and cannot, therefore, admit Mr Lockhart's assertion 
against incontrovertible evidence. He summed up Sir 
Walter Scott’s liabilities, or rather the liabilities of 
James Ballantyne and Co. on his account ; and he set 
against these Sir Walter’s means of meeting them 
summarily, should that become necessary ; concluding 
his estimate of available resources with, “then add 
Abbotsford, so there is the head for the washing.’ ” 

He all along calculated on Abbotsford as something 
that would stand for what it had cost; but this cal- 
culation proved in the long-run fallacious. A year 
before the bankruptcy, Scott, without giving a hint 
on the subject to his partner, alienated the property 
to his son through the medium of a marriage contract, 
and thus left Mr Ballantyne without a single stay of 
any kind between him and ruin. Ruined he accord- 
ingly was, after twenty-four years of industrious ap- 
plication to a business in which he showed a remark- 
able degree of ingenuity and taste. 

Soon after the bankruptcy, Mr Ballantyne drew u 
a statement respecting the probable situation in whi 
a ion would place him, as contrasted with 
that which had been proposed to him as the overseer 
of his business in behalf of the trustees of his creditors, 
with a limited salary. He shows in this document 
that the business, if carried on for his own exclusive 
behoof, would realise L.1600 a-year, and then pro- 
ceeds as follows :—* It is clear, therefore, that a se- 
questration would, for me, be by far the most desir- 
able step that could be taken. A comparatively brief 
period would disenthral me from the painful bonds of 
dependence, and, as I trust, with a character not in- 
jured by any investigation which might take place. I 
do not, however, desire, or even wish for, a sequestra- 
tion; because there are motives more powerful still 
than those which I have stated in its favour, which 
would render it nearly the bitterest potion I could 
swallow. But I owe a great duty, and which must 
be obeyed as the most paramount of all duties, to my 
family. They have been reduced, by no particular 
error of my own, from affluence to beggary; have 
been turned out of their habitation, and have no other 
barrier than my precarious life and health, betwixt 
their present dependent state and the still worse misery 
of total destitution. My death would leave them with- 
out a home and without a meal. It is not for a hus- 
band and a father to contemplate this, without feeling 
that all other considerations must hold only a second 
place in his mind. I am willing to postpone my pro- 
spects of freedom, and to forego my well-founded ex- 
pectations of affluence. But I must not be driven, 
during an indefinite period of years, out of my station 
in society. I must not see my wife and children de- 
graded to sordidness of food, habitation, and raiment, 
I must not see the education of my children stimted, nor 
their young hearts chilled by privation and penury. 
In a word, I must not be lowered, fer possibly the re- 
mainder of my life, to the rank of a mere overseer. 
This, I think, I can prevent, and this, therefore, I 
must There is ne man, who considers my 
situation, who will not appreciate the motives that lead 
me to this determination; and I should think there 
are very few who will not sympathise with and ap- 
prove of them.” 

It may gratify the reader to know that this honour- 
able and ingenious man did prosecute business on his 
own account with all the success he antici and, 
at his death in 1833, had the satisfaction of leaving 
to 


been productive to him of 
undeserved opprobriam after his death. The whole 
case furnishes a lively illustration of the danger that 
attends a subordinate situation in connection with a 
man of high reputation. Such a situation is exactly 
that of the dwarf in relation to the giant in Gold- 
smith’s fable. All the glory of any common efforts is 
absorbed by the giant; while all the danger and all 
the scorn, if any accrue, fall to the share of the dwarf. 
Mr Ballantyne, as an isolated and independent man, 


could not have failed, with such qualifications as he 
possessed, to realise a competency, and gain consider- 
able reputation. As a satellite to the great novelist, 
he has had to suffer the loss of fortune in life, and 
become posthumously the scapegoat for those very 
transactions by which the novelist accomplished his 
ruin, 


MAKING AND SALTING OF BUTTER. 
Tue following notes on this subject are by an individual 
(a female) who has been personally engaged in the pre- 
paration of butter for fifty years :— 

Some time ago, I observed in the Journal a comparison 
betwixt Dutch and English butter. Could the particu- 
lars of the Dutch method be obtained, it would be a very 
desirable acquisition ; but I apprehend the superiority of 
their butter is chiefly owing to the pasture, and an un- 
remitting attention to the duties of the rp In our 
own country, the pasture affects in a high the 
quality of the butter, old pasture producing much richer 
butter than new ; and on some hilly grounds, where wild 
flowers and certain kinds of grass abound, the flavour is 
much finer than on low grounds, where the pasture is 
more luxuriant. 

In the want of better information ing this very 
necessary article of domestic comfort, I am induced to. 
send you a few remarks, which perhaps may induce others 
who are better informed to do the same, so that the most 
butter by the medium 

your widely circu paper, known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

As a preliminary, I must beg the indulgence of bei 
very particuiar, for the whole process is made up of 
things, the neglect of any one of which might affect the 
whole. I also wish it to & understood that my observa- 
tions are a for the use of small esteblish- 
ments, where three to six cows are kept. It is 
inferred that every thing in the dairy is conducted with 
the most strict regard to cleanliness. It ought to be a 
cool, dry, well-aired place, free from all damp and bad 
smells. It is a great mistake to suppose that the art of 
making good keeping butter consists merely in having it 
properly churned, thoroughly washed, and sufficiently 
salted. All this may be most pointedly done, and 
the butter turn out very bad. The main thing, and it 
must never be lost sight of, is to keep the milk in all its 
stages from contracting the least degree of taint. By 
taint Ido not mean sourness. Sourness will not injure 
the butter; on the contrary, it greatly facilitates churn- 
ing ; and to obtain this in winter, when cream is slow to 
sour, it is necessary to place it for twenty-four hours, 
before churning, within the influence of a fire, and to stir 
it thoroughly two or three times during this period. 

Cream ought never to remain on above thirty-six 
hours. This I consider to be a very important point, for 
if, by any omission, cream be suffered to remain for a 

time on milk, it is sure to contract an old bitter 
taint ; and it would be more true economy to pour such 
cream iuito the pigs’ trough, than to pecan thas it imto the 
churn, as it will spoil the whole. A properly leaded 
stone jar is better than a wooden vessel for kecping. 
cream, because wood is more apt than stoneware to 
mouldy ; a slight mould soon communicates itself to 
cream, and of course to the butter. 

A wooden rod must be constantly kept in the jar, and 
every time cream is added, the contents must be stirred 
from top to bottom with the rod. This is very essential ; 
for if neglected, the cream first put in will gradually rise 
to the top, and so get tainted. Cream ought never to be 
kept above five days ; but four is still safer for butter that 
is to be salted. 

If the atmosphere at the time of churning be above 
fifty-four degrees, one quart of the coldest spring water to 
every three gallons of cream, put into the churn at com- 
mencing, will be a great advantage, and will injureneither 
butter nor milk. If there be the slightest cause for sus- 
pecting that the butter has suffered from hasty churning 
in warm weather, it ought to be salted for present use, 
and not put into the kit with keeping butter. 

Butter, on being taken out of the churn, ought to be 
instantly washed in spring water, until the water come 
off colourless. After this, the sooner it is salted the bet- 
ter. In salting, use the best English salt, such as is used 
in the curing of herrings. To at parts salt, add one 
part loaf-sugar, both finely pounded, and perfectly well 
mixed. One ounce of this to sixteen ounces of butter is 
the proper quantity. Let it be thoroughly incorporated 
with the butter. cleaning and salting butter, a stout 
creaming dish is preferable to the hands. 

Kits made of wood are much superior to stoneware in 
keeping of butter. The top of the kit onght to be about 
one-fourth narrower than the bottom, and the wood 
nearly one inch in thickness. A thin-wooded kit is not 
so favourable for preserving butter. 

In the process of salting, a little salt and water ought 
to cover the butter from the very first, and a piece of 
thin Tmen should also be spread over it. The sides of the 
kit — be daily wetted with this salt and water, by 
which mould is prevented from forming on the empt 
part of the kit during the time of filling. The kit om | 
to be filled within one inch of the top, and kept constantly 
covered by linen, and a pickle of salt and water. Butter 
is apt to rise above the pickle. This is easily prevented, 
by turning over the butter a dinner plate. By placing a 
weight on the lid, the plate will be kept down. The kits 
must be kept on a cool dry shelf of the dairy, not on the 

and i moved a little round. Butter for 
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ought to be all numbered, and those first salted should 
be first used. 

I have still to beg your indulgence to a few thoughts 
suggested by the above observations. In this enlightened 
age, when each class of the community is vieing with the 
rest. in improving the commodity which comes under 
their immediate care, it is surprising that public atten- 
tion has been so little turned to the improvement of the 

“mode of salting butter. The same complaints from the 
game cause are constantly to be heard, and there the 
matter rests, and so it will rest, unless general attention 
be directed to it, and a decided effort be made. 

Nothing is wanting to remove this grievance but a few 
slight attentions. There is no additional toil ; no addi- 
tional expense. What a pity then it is, that those to 
“ghose care the preparing this article is entrusted, cannot 
Bethink themselves to Lestow these slight attentions. 
They should take into consideration the comfort of thou- 
ante of decent householders, who are both able and 
willing to pay for a wholesome article, but who have no 
alternative, but either to use the butter that is offered 
for sale, or want it altogether. There is another consi- 
deration which ought to have its own weight, namely, the 
honour of their country; and none, however humble, 
should think themselves too insignificant to contribute 
to this, It is the many that make a whole; and if we 
always throw our influence on the right side, we have the 
satisfaction at least of having done what we can to in- 
crease the happiness of our fellow-creatures. If gentry 
residing in the country took every opportunity of recom- 
mending to those under their influence the very praise- 
worthy emulation of excelling in the preparation of butter, 
giving instruction where it was needed, and encourage- 
ment where it was due, this would be another very effec- 
tive means of promoting our object. 

Consumers are generally supplied through the medium 
of shopkeepers. Were these shopkeepers to buy only 
where the article was good, holding out a higher price to 
have it so, which I am sure their customers would will- 
ingly enable them to do, and take every precaution to 
preserve the butter after it comes into their own posses- 
sion—were they to do this, and report their observations 
to the curer, a lively interest would be kept up amongst 
all classes, which might ultimately effect a great improve- 
ment in the article. Those who were attentive would 
find it their interest to continue so, and those who were 
careless would soon be convinced of the necessity of im- 
provement. 


THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue following correspondence was meant, many years 
ago, to ridicule, by a jeu d’esprit, some bitter quarrels 
between the managers of the two London theatres, and 
is stated to have had the effect of allaying them. 


FAITHFUL COPIES OF LETTERS BETWEEN HOPKINS 
AND WILD, PROMPTERS TO THE MONOPOLISERS. 
“Dear Wild—For pity’s sake, lend me a couple of 

conspirators for to-night. Recollect you have borrowed 

one of ours for a singing Druid, and another of our best 

is Doge of Venice, on Parket’s resignation.— Entirely and 

devotedly yours, Hopxins. 
Drury-Lane, Nov. 9.” 


“ My dear Hopkins—I have ordered them to look you 
out two of our greatest assassins, and I'll take care they 
shall go shaved and sober. Pray tell Farren he must 
psy our Archbishop to-morrow ; we'll cut the part, that 

may dress time enough afterwards for your General in 
the Camp.— Yours, perpetuall 
Covent- Garden, Nov. 9. 

P.S.—If you have a full moon to spare, I wish you’d 
lend it to us for Thursday. I send you some lightning 
that I can venture to recommend.” 


“Dear Hopkins—Pray how shall we manage with 
Smith to-morrow? I depended on your lending him to 
us for Harry the Fifth, but now I see you have put him 
for Charles Surface. Could’nt you let him come and play 
us two acts of Harry, as you do not want him in Charles 
till your third. And then Hull shall read the rest, with 
an apology of Smith's being suddenly hoarse, ined 
his ancle, &c.—Cordially yours, Wi. 

Covent-Garden, Nov. 11. 

P.S.—My Vestal Virgin gets so very clumsy, I wish 
you'd lend us Mrs Robinson for a night.” 

“Dear Wild—By particular desire our Vestal is not 
transferable, but we have a Venus and duplicate 
Juno; so send a hackney coach for whichever suits you. 
The scheme for Smith won't do, but change your play to 
any thing, for we'll tack the —— hool for Scan- 
dal, to secure you an overflow.— ughly yours, 

Drury-Lane, Nov, 11. OPKINS.” 


“My Dear Fellow—Here’s a dreadful to do about our 
Tuesday’s pantomime ; the blacksmith can’t repair our 
great serpent till Friday; and the old camel, that we 
thought quite sound, has broke down at rehearsal, so pray 
send us your elephant by the bearer, and a small tiger, 
with the longest tail you can = out. I must trouble 
you for a dozen of your best dancing shepherds for this 
night ; for though I see you'll want them for highwaymen 
in the Beggars’ Opera, they will be quite in time for us 
afterwards.—For ever completely yours, Wu. 

Covent- Garden, Nov. 12.” 

“Dear Wild—I just write you a line while the beasts 
are packing up, to beg you'll not be out of spirits, as you 
may depend on the shepherds, and any other animals you 
may have occasion for. I have in orders to acquaint you, 
too, that as we don’t use Henderson for Falstaff on Fri- 
day, = may have him for Bosworth Field, only begging 
you'll return him in time for Coxheath.—Totally yours, 

Drury-Lane, Nov. 12. Hopkins. 

P.S. Lend me a Cupid; mine has got the measles.” 


“ Dear Hopkins—Thank you for Henderson and sol- 


diers. Do let them bring their helmets, for ours are tin- 

ning. The bearer is our Cupid, at a shilling a-night, 

finding his own wings.—Genuinely yours, Wu. 
Covent- Garden, Nov. 12.” 


‘SCOTTISH SONGS. 
NO, VIII. 
MY WIFE SHALL HAE HER WILL, 
If my dear wife should chance to gang 
Wi’ me to Edinburgh town, 
Into a shop I will her tak 
And buy her a new gown ; 
But if my dear wife should hain* the charge, 
As I expect she will, 
And if she says, The auld will do, 
By my word, she shall hae her will. 


If my dear wife should chance to gang 
To see a neebor or friend, 

A horse or a chair I will provide, 
And a servant to attend ; 

But if my dear wife should hain the charge, 
As I expect she will, 

And if she says, Ill walk on foot, 
By my word, she shall hae her will. 

If my dear wife should bring me a son, 
As I expect she will, 

Cake and wine I will provide, 
And a nurse to nurse the chil’. 

But if my dear wife shall hain the charge, 
As I expect she will, 

And if she says, she'll nurse’t hersel, 
By my word, she shall hae her will.+ 


* Save. 
+ Extracted from a volume of which only thirty copies were 
printed (1824) under the title of ‘‘a North Countrie Garland.” 


RATIONALE OF SICKNESS. 
Sicxnsss, in practical statistics, is employed in a general 
sense. If we consider man as a material body, acting in- 
telligently, any thing in the condition of the body itself 
which interrupts or impedes that action, is sickness. Any 
disturbance in the functions of the body, or alteration in 
the organs by which they are executed, from the skin to 
the brain and spinal marrow, from the time the food en- 
ters the mouth till it exhales from the skin and lungs in 
vapour and gas, is a disease; and the sum of sick-time, 
produced by all diseases, constitutes the sickness of 
which statisticians speak. It is of various kinds. In acute 
or severe diseases, such as fever, inflammation of an im- 
portant part, or malignant ulcer, a man is often able to 
think and move, just as he can digest a small quantity of 
food ; but not with any energy, or at least with the energy 
required by an ordinary occupation. Any attempt at 
exertion aggravates and prolongs the sickness. This, we 
believe, is called bedfust sickness by the friendly societies. 
In other chronic diseases, slow inflammations or internal 
organs, reduced dislocations, rheumatisms, ulcerations, 
the patient can attend partially to his business ; he is in 
possession of half his faculties: whether he can make 
them in any way available, depends on circumstances. 
This is walking sickness. The infirm, the crippled, the 
maimed, may either be entirely helpless oa bedrid- 
den, or capable of some of the duties of life: their sick- 
ness differs from the bedfast and from the walking, it 
being beyond the pale of recovery. The Highland Society 
calculated, that, of ten weeks’ sickness, among persons of 
all ages under seventy, two may be assumed as bedfast 
sickness, five as walking, and three as permanent. 

In the parish of Methven, Perthshire, it was ascertained 
that 35 out of 743, or 4*7 per cent. of the male popula- 
tion above 15, would, from bodily or mental infirmity, not 
have been admitted as members of the friendly societies. 
Medical men are all well aware that labourers often go 
about their work with diseases of the heart, tubercles 
in the lungs, and disorders of considerable severity. Dr 
Forbes ascertained, by personal examination of 120 Cor- 
nish miners in actual employment, that only 63 had good 
health ; of the remaining half, 26 had difficulty of breath- 
ing, 14 pain of the chest, 10 pain of stomach and bowels, 
5 lumbago, pain of shoulder, palpitation, scrofula, or fits. 
Out of Bit: children below 18 years of age, Dr Blisset 
Hawkins states that 84 had good health, 25 middling 
health, 6 bad health. Of the miners at work, only 53, of 
= factory children only 73, per cent., enjoyed good 

ealth. 

The sickness to which mankind is liable does not occur 
at any one time or age, but in an interspersed manner 
over the lifetime of each person. The constant quantity 
of sickness is kept up by a succession of diseases attack- 
ing the body at intervals and in x 3 which, how- 
ever irregular they appear in a limited sphere of observa- 
tion, are really definite in number and separated by 
stated spaces. As a certain order is preserved in the 
performances of the healthy functions, so their d 
ments, in similar circumstances, also observe an order 
and regularity of succession. To accuse the human frame 
of perpetual malady, is ridiculous ; but if every alteration 
of the multiplied parts of the human body, every tran- 
sient trouble of its infinite mo ts, every indigestion 
in man, and every fit of hysteria in woman, were reckoned, 
few days of human life would remain entirely clear.— 
M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Emre. 


tion, many of them alter their plans if disconcerted by 
an accident, varying them in such a manner as to meet 
the exigencies of the new case. The end of a cylindrical 
cell, constructed for the head of a caterpillar, having been 
cut off, and there being no room to replace it properly, 
the animal changed its place and adapted it to receive itg 
tail, making a new head piece at the other end. In the 
beautiful geometrical web of the garden spider, many 
guys are required to keep it tense, and to prevent it from 
being blown away by the wind. These, however, cannot 
be fixed by any invariable rule, as they depend on the 
forms and distances of the various supports. Moreover, 
it is easy to see that they are distributed always accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case. If the position of a 
branch is altered, or a support taken away, a new guy is 
carried out to some convenient part ; and when it comes 
to blow, the spider may be seen strengthening his stand- 
ing rigging, exactly at the places where his building is in 
want of most support. Dr Darwin remarked that a wasp, 
which he watched, attempted to carry a large fly which 
it had caught ; when, after various attempts, in which 
the wind, by acting on the dead animal's wings, had im- 
peded its flight, it alighted on the ground with its prize, 
snipped off the wings, and then bore away the carcase 
with ease. The same has been observed in the case of 
other insects, compelled, after several trials, to the neces- 
sity of biting away one part after another, till they had 

uced their prey to a size capable of entering their 
holes.— Newspaper paragraph. 

SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 

As to be perfectly just, is an attribute of the divine na- 
ture ; to be so to the utmost of our abilities, is the glory 
of man.—- Addison. 

True philosophy, says Plato, consists more in fidelity, 
constancy, justice, sincerity, and in the love of our duty, 
than in a great capacity. 

The most resplendant ornament of man is judgment: 
here is the perfection of his innate reason; here is the 
utmost power of reason joined with knowledge.-—- Cicero. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing more venerable, than 
fidelity ; faithfulness and truth are the most sacred ex- 
cellences and endowments of the human mind.~- Plato. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs no- 
thing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware: whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention upon the rack; and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good.— Ti 

Socrates was st d to declare, that “the sun 
might as easily be spared from the universe, as free 
speech from the liberal institutions of society.” 

It was a saying of Demosthenes, that “ no ca- 
aly — come upon a people than the privation of 


speech. 

It was a sterling maxim of old Hesiod, digged from the 
mine of experimental wisdom, that “the man who de- 
vises mischief for another, devises it eventually for him- 
self; and that evil counsel is ever the most pernicious to 
its author.” 

Which is the best government ? That where those who 

are not personally injured resent and pursue the injury or 
violence done to another, as he would if done to himself.— 
Solon’s Answer. 
_ There is nothing, says Plato, so delightful as the hear- 
ing or the speaking of truth. For this reason, there is no 
conversation so agreeable as that of the man of integrity, 
who hears without any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deceive. 

_ Those persons arrive at the greatest height and perfec- 
tion in particular attainments, who have given themselves 
wholly to some single pursuit, avoiding a multiplicity of 
business and of inquiry.--- Xenophon. 

He who instantly does the best that can be done, what 
few others could have done, and what all must acknow- 
ledge to be best, is a genius and a hero at once.-— Lavater. 

The science of pee the pride of the human 
intellect, with all its defects, redundancies, and errors, 
is the collected reason of ages, combining the principles 
of original justice with the infinite variety of human 
concerns.--- Burke. 

Law is the science in which the greatest 
derstanding are applied to the greatest num! 
Dr Johnson. 

Liberty is, in its most comprehensive sense, security 
against wrong.--- Jbid. 

Those who, in confidence of superior capacities or at- 
tainments, disregard the common maxims of life, should 
remember that nothing can atone for the want of pru- 
dence ; that ae and irregularity long continued, 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius 
contemptible.--- Ibid. 

The accomplishment of good breeding is, to learn what- 
ever is decent in company, or beautiful in arte; and the 
sum of philosophy is, to learn what is ‘oe in society, 
and beautiful in nature and the order of the world. 

Rectitude of will is a greater ornament and perfection 
than brightness of understanding; and to be divinely 
good, more valuable than any ake wisdom and know- 


Affected simplicity is refined imposture.— Lavater. 
KING JAMES’S CLASP-KNIFE. 
The word “ Jockteleg,” which is still Scotch for a clasp- 


knife, was of unknown etymology till a knife was found 
with the inscription “ Jacques de Liege,” who was @ 


wers of un- 
of facts.--- 


INGENUITY OF INSECTS. 
The Carapeus vernalis lays its eggs in 
dung, which it rolls up for that purpose ; but if it meets 
with a sheep pasture, it is wise enough to adopt what it 
finds ready made. The caterpillar of the common yellow 
butterfly itself to a wall by means of a silk thread, 
which, to insure its adhesion, is attached to a preparatory 
flat web laid on the stone. But, upon being furnished 
with a piece of muslin, instead of the latter, it fastened 
the thread without any ious tion. Thus, 


previ prepara’ 

many other insects, if deprived of the substances which 

they commonly use for their nests, will find substitutes 
i acoommoda- 


in something On a similar principle of 


fa cutler, and supplied Scotland with clasp-kniyes, 
It is said of James VI. that, to puzzle his courtiers in 
England, he one day said to his stable boy, “ Callan, hae, 
there’s thretty pennies ; gae wa and buy me a jockteleg; 
an’ gin ye bide, I'l gang to the kipples o’ the house, an? 
tak a cabar and e your riggin wit.” That is, “ Boy, 
here is thirty pence ; go and buy mea clasp-knife ; x2d if 
you delay, 1 shall go to the roof of the house, and take a 
rafter, and thrash your back with it.”—Jamieson’s Dic- 


tionary. 
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